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PEACE AND THE SUBMARINE MENACE 


HERE is a recrudescence of peace talk, and this 

time it cannot be urged that it is directly inspired 
by the Teuton powers in a natural desire to escape 
punishment for their depredations in the lands of their 
neighbors. Another great offensive by the Allies has 
been checked, at a fearful cost in lives, but checked 
nevertheless. A military decision seems as far off as 
ever. And comes now from the British frank admis- 
sion of “the submarine menace.” Was it Napoleon 
who said that an army marches on its belly? ‘At any 
rate, it is true that a nation lives and has its being by 
reason of its stomach. 

It may be unreasonable yet awhile to expect from 
the Allies any expression of a desire for the cessation 
of hostilities, but the cold logic of the present situa- 
tion and the chillier prospects must be impelling men’s 
minds to the contemplation of peace. Germany is the 
country that 1s supposed to be blockaded, slowly 
starving to death. Not only are food prices in the 
Fatherland very little above normal, however, but its 
wonderful organization of the necessaries of life and 
its scientific application of the principle of seli-sup- 
port and self-sufficiency, render it almost independent 
of overseas supplies. On the other hand, Great Brit- 
tain has her magnificent navy and the freedom of the 
high seas. Yet the harsh and undeniable truth is that 
the retail price of foodstuffs is more than double the 
pre-war price. And the “tight little island’ is not self- 
supporting, 

This is no new discovery. For the last twenty years 
men who preached in England the gospel of self- 
support had been cold-shouldered. Scientists and pub- 
licists like the late Professor Russel Wallace and Prince 
Kropotkin urged in season and out governinental at- 
tention to this vital problem, and were shouted down 
by those short-sighted imperialists who considered that 
ény attempt to make English land produce more would 
hurt the feelings of the young colonies who desired to 
feed the mother country. “Whatever happens, we have 
our navy,’ was considered a crushing closure of the 
discussion. Hundreds of thousands of acres were al- 
lowed to go out of cultivation. Whole districts of 
Scotland especially were cleared of farmers and shep- 
herds and turned into rich men’s preserves for deer. 

It is amazing then to read today that Mr. Runciman, 
President of the British board of trade, “admits” that 
the time has arrived when the government must regard 
the question of food supplies as a war problem, “de- 
tlaring the strain the country would have to bear next 
tar would be mainly in connection with the food sup- 
bly.” Comes also admission from the Admiralty that 
the losses in shipping are now over two and a half per 
cent of the total tonnage, instead of only one per cent, 
which already was sufficient to seriously incommode 
he transport and food supply service. Lord Syden- 
tam refers to the “monstrous proceedings” of the Ger- 
man submarines, and declares that there is “an uneasy 
eeling in the country that the submarine menace is 
Nore serious than the authorities were willing to ad- 
mg Admiral Lord Beresford admits a “serious 
isis,” and says that “the newspapers have been muz- 
Med by the most autocratic government since the time 
%t Pharoah.” Add this internal recrimination to the 
sount of publicity that Lord Bryce is getting with his 
=“8ue for the Enforcement of Peace, and you may 
~N€ say you may—be excused for thinking that peace 
MUrparlers are not so far away as people think. Of 
“urse the Peace League, of which Mr. Taft is presi- 
‘ent, has to do with affairs after this war, but all this 
talk about the horrors of war surely means this war; 
‘nd the lesson is not likely to be lost. 
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Then it is significant that Bethmann-Hollweg has this 
week won a great victory in his own country for his 
moderate policy. It shows the sincerity of the Ger- 
man people’s desire for peace. This manifestation does 
not imply a sign of weakness but rather of strength: 
because submarine stock is higher than ever before, 
and the fact that this “menace” is held in reserve will 
be a silent but powerful argument when the belligerents 
do decide to enter the bargaining council of peace ne- 
gotiations, It is an axiom that the most unskilful di- 
plomatist may succeed for his nation if he is backed 
by an enormous military machine, and Germany’s po- 
tentialities in submarine warfare are one of the most 
tangible assets. 

Having regard, therefore, to all the present indica- 
tions, it may be that the President of the United States 
will soon have opportunity for offering the services of 
this country in a settlement of the European war. The 
moderate parties in all the belligerent countries are 
gaining the upper hand; there is less talk of crushing 
and annihilating each other. Our past attitude, unfor- 
tunately, has been so ambiguous that the longer the 
war lasts the more likely we are to become embroiled. 
Yet the mass of American people ask for nothing more 
than peace at almost any price with the liberty to 
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gather wealth. It is out of anxiety for our own wel- 
fare, therefore, as well as out of a desire to help the 
distraught and long-suffering humanity over the wa- 
ter, that the United States will welcome any real Op- 
portunity that offers for their chief executive to be of 
service. 





HAYES-TILDEN CONTEST RECALLED 


i ORTY years ago the presidential election after- 
4 ~=math was even more intense than the one now 
engaging the attention of the people. In 1876 the con- 
test was bitter, and there were several states in the 
South which were still wrestling with the carpet-bag 
and scalawag regime. South Carolina, Florida and 
Louisiana were returned by the element then in control 
for Hayes and Wheeler, the Republican candidates, al- 
though the majority of the vote had been cast in those 
states for Tilden and Hendricks, the Democratic nom- 
inees. 

Protests against the counting of the votes of the 
three states were entered and congress finally inter- 
vened. The situation was extremely delicate, and Unit- 
ed States soldiers were rushed to the trio of states 
mentioned to prevent any outbreak on the part of the 
white people, who were nervously handling their guns. 
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In this exigency congress evolved a plan—the senate 
was Republican and the house Democratic—whereby 
a commission, or returning board, was created to in- 
vestigate the returns and report to congress. Leaders 
of both parties concurring in the arrangement, five 
members of the senate, two Democrats, and three Re- 
publicans, and five members of the house—two Re- 
publicans and three Democrats—were chosen. That 
made a commission of ten, and there were added five 
members of the supreme court of the United States. 

The Republicans from the senate were Messrs. 
George F. Edmunds (now living in Pasadena), I’red- 
erick T. Frelinghuysen and Oliver P. Morton; the 
Democrats were Messrs. ‘Allen G. Thurman and Thom- 
as I, Bayard. From the house, the Democrats were 
Messrs. Josiah G. Abbott, Henry B. Payne and Ippa 
Hunton, while the Republicans were Messrs. James A. 
Garfeld and George F. Hoar. The members of the 
supreme court were Justices Nathan Clifford, Samuel 
I’, Miller, Stephen J. Field and William Strong. The 
hfth member chosen by the four last named was Justice 
Joseph P. Bradley. Senator Thurman was stricken by 
iiness and Senator Francis Kernan was nominated in 
his stead. 

As constituted, the commission had eight Republicans 
and seven Democrats, and when the issues were pre- 
sented for consideration and then submitted to a vote 
the result was always eight to seven. In no instance 
was the party alignment broken, The commission was 
not selected for that purpose. The country had given 
Tilden and Hendricks more than 200,000 popular ma- 
jority, yet the electoral vote was against them, Hayes 
and Wheeler receiving a majority of one in the final 
voting in the electoral college. 

Following that election the Democrats of the South 
set themselves to the task of eradicating the element 
which had come into power following the days of re- 
construction. There were numerous clashes, and 
many lives were lost. One by one the carpetbaggers 
began to find the southern climate unhealthy, and took 
their leave. The famous “Red Shirt Brigade” was 
formed in South Carolina, and from that day the con- 
trol of the three states was transferred to the Demo- 
crats. The Tilden-Hayes contest was decidec¢ 
days before the President had to be inaugur 





“THOU SHALT NOT” 


iT HERE is an admirable scheme afoot for a five-year 
propaganda of publicity in the east concerning the 


attractions of Southern California, but there is one as- 


pect of life in this sunny clime that the managers of 
the campaign will certainly not display from the house- 
tops. The announcement has been made that Dr. Nor- 
man Bridge, well-known and respected citizen of Los 
Angeles, in order that his great fortune may 
be applied to the benefit of educational institutions in 
California, has been obliged to take up legal residence 
in Chicago; and if it were advertized abroad that the 
laws of this state do not allow a man to do what he 
pleases with his own money it would not be calculated 
to attract men of substance to the Pacific coast. It ap- 
pears to be the law that not more than a third of an 
estate to which there are lawful heirs may be be- 
queathed to schools or charities. Dr. Bridge naturally 
resents this control of his fortune and has taken up 
legal residence at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
where he finds more freedom. 

“I think it is disgraceful,” he says, “that I should be 
obliged to leave the balmy climate of California and 
come 2000 miles in order to dispose of my estate as | 
see fit. A law which has been on the statute books of 
California for a third of a century provides that two- 
thirds of an estate must be left to individuals. I feel 
that the law is foolish and should be repealed. My 
legal residence has already been established in Chicago. 
I have registered here and voted for Hughes at the re- 
cent election.” 

Granted that the makers of our state laws are sin- 
cere and well-intentioned, that they have in mind the 
good of the greatest number, is it too much to ask that 
they will not too readily decide that this is absolutely 
contingent upon the suppression of individual rights 
and liberty? The modern precipitancy in law-making 
is alarming. Having regard to ultimate rather than to 
proximate truth, we would prefer always the state 
executive who might say that as a rule he vetoed nine- 
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tenths of the laws sent up to him by the legislature for 
approval, than the governor who could) show pride in 
the fact that the state of California had in one year 
put no less than four thousand new laws on the statute- 
books. 

The attitude of the latter-day lawmakers would seem 
to be an acceptance of the doctrine of original si. 
Every preamble appears to imply that each individual 
citizen is a potential criminal, and that he is to be saved 
only by hedging him about with prohibitions. The great 
octopus of the law is growing more and more tenta- 
cles, reaching out into the very heart of the home, and 
interfering with personal liberty. The type of citizen 
that will eventually be produced along these lines is 
one that we are not enamoured of. If we are deter- 
mined to experiment in the “verboten” idea, then per- 
haps no catastrophic harm could befall us if we for- 
bade the legislature to assemble for say ten years. Mt 
might stave off for a time the Servile State. And 
then perhaps what we have been taught to under- 
stand as the great principle of Americanisin might get 
a healthy chance. 





EDUCATION ON A BUSINESS BASIS 


R. ALBERT SHIELS, the new superintendent ol 

education in Los Angeles, impressed us by his 
speech at the Ad Club luncheon on Tuesday. And, 1n- 
cidentally, we were delighted to find that he has an ex- 
pansive rather than an ingrowing sense of humor. i 
should help him where so many educators have miser- 
ably failed. Talking to as keen a set of business men 
as you might get together under one roof, he asked 
them to look upon the Los Angeles educational system 
a8 an investment and not as a philanthropic institution. 
Of course, it went without saying that they desired to 
make their children radiantly happy, and, while he 
skilfully avoided any use of the hackneyed term eth- 
ciency, he asked that they would carefully study the 
methods employed and appraise them in relation to 
what schemes they had in mind for the advancement 
of their city. 

Mr. H. W. Frank had spoken with pardonable pride 
of the fine set of high schools we have in Los An- 
geles, and Dr. Shiels assented that none finer could be 
found upon the Pacific coast; but, he said, “we have 
also as bum a set of buildings as you will find on 
earth.” “If some of those people,” he added, “who as- 
pire to be rivals of Los ‘Angeles were to come and take 
photographs of our elementary buildings, and then send 
them to the east, wouldn’t that be a dirty trick?” The 
Ad men agreed, and laughed heartily; but the superin- 
tendent, because he was talking to men who more than 
any other are concerned in proclaiming the good name 
of Los Angeles, followed up his theme that it is neces- 
sary to get down to fundamentals and discover where- 
in the city, challenging all competition, is vulnerable; 
so that the weak spots may be made strong. It is not 
sufficient that Jack is taught to write neatly a check 
or an ad, and that Jill acquire facility on the keys of a 
typewriter or a grand piano. If an educational system 
is deemed necessary at all then it must be good and 
complete; as for example, in the matter of oriental 
commerce. It is the legitimate aspiration of this city 
to become the center of trade with the Orient. Then, 
Dr. Shiels contends, it is as incumbent on the city to 
provide a thorough education in all that pertains to that 
branch of industry as it is to provide docks and harbor 
facilities generally that cannot be equalled by any other 
port on the Pacific. 


EIGHT-HOUR PROBLEM 


IGHTING has commenced over the Adamson 

eight-hour law. Its legality is being challenged in 
several states by the railroad companies, and chances 
are that the president’s hushmoney to the bellicose 
brotherhoods will never be cashed; if indeed, Mr. Wil- 
son ever intended it to be. Even if the outcome of 
the costly litigation be that the measure remains on 
the statute-book, the railroads seem to have it within 
their power to render it a dead-letter, and with the 
possible connivance of the employees themselves. The 
president, whose political mind is now being compared 
with that of Macchiavelli, has been accused of know- 
ing this at the time he gave way to the voting pres- 
sure of the railroad workers. 

Another way of dealing with the problem has been 
demonstrated this week by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. They have voluntarily granted the 
eight-hour day to all refinery, pipe-line and producing 
department employees who have hitherto been work- 
ing nine and ten hours a day. It does not require any 
penetrating prescience to say that there is less likeli- 
hood of industrial disturbance when the problem is 
solved in this way than when one side or the other 
is browbeaten into concession. 

The British government is one of the |] test authori- 
ties to make a valuable contribution of data on this 
vexed question. Test after test has been made by a 
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special commission in the munition factories where 
the utmost output and regularity is essential, and so 
remarkable have been the results that the forty eight 
hour week has been officially ordered instead of the 
seventy and eighty hour week that has prevailed up 
to now. Scientific management has done it, and it is in 
this direction rather than in class and caste legislation 
that we are more likely to find a solution in this coun- 
try. 





WILSON’S TWO VOTES COMPARED 


OUR years ago the vote of the country for Mr. 

Wilson was 6,293,019, for Roosevelt 4,119,507 and 
for Taft 3,484,956, a total of 13,897,482. Debs (Social- 
ist) polled 901,873, Chafin (Prohibitionist), 207,928; and 
Reimer (Socialist-Labor), 29,259, an additional 1,139,- 
060, but as the figures for 1916 on the fatter parties are 
not yet available, comparison at this time will be con- 
fined to the two leading contestants. With only a few 
precincts missing, the total vote for Wilson this year 
is 8,591,029 a gain of 2,298,010 votes. Hughes 1s 
credited with 8,181,211, a gain of 646.748 over the 
combined vote of Taft and Roosevelt in 1912, but he 
trailed Wilson by 409,818 votes. These figures graph- 
ically indicate the closeness of the election. In a total 
of 16,772,240 ballots (excluding the minor parties), a 
difference of only a trifle in excess of 409,000 is, surely, 
a remarkably even cleavage. Where did Mr. Wilson 
make his appreciable gains? 

Starting with Arizona, we find an increase of nearly 
20,000; Arkansas augments, 17,000; California adds 
183,000 to the Democratic candidate over 1912; Colo- 
rado, 44,000; Connecticut, 25,000; Delaware, 4.000; Klor- 
ida, 24,000; Georgia, 15,000; Idaho, 35,000; Illinois, 460,- 
000 (woman’s vote, largely); Indiana, 52,000; lowa, 
30,000; Louisiana, 8,000; Maine, 13,000; Maryland, 31,- 
000; Massachusetts, 74,000; Michigan, 87,000; Minne- 
sota, 70,000; Mississippi, 34,000; Missouri, 46,000; Mon- 
tana, 53,000; Nevada, 5,000; New Hampshire, 8,000; 
New Jersey, 31,000; New Mexico, 14,000; New York, 
101,000; North Carolina, 14,000; North Dakota, 25,000; 
Ohio, 135,000; Oklahoma, 21,000; Oregon, 69,000; Penni- 
sylvania, 115,000; Rhode Island, 9,000; South Carolina, 
20,000; Tennessee, 8,000; Texas, 7,000; Utah, 41,000; 
Vermont, 6,000; Washington, 111,000; West Virginia, 
26,000; Wisconsin, 30,000; Wyoming, 10,900. 

Virginia was the only one of the southern states to 
reduce her vote for Wilson. Whereas, in 1912, the Old 
Dominion polled 90,352, this year the total is only 87,- 
423, a loss of 2,919 votes. Kentucky was practically 
unchanged. Although Nebraska gave her electoral vote 
to Wilson, her total vote was more than 10,000 votes 
below the 1912 figures. Hughes vote was only 75,081, 
as against 126,955 for Taft and Roosevelt. 





POLAND’S AFTER-THE-WAR PROMISE 


HAT Kaiser Wilhelm and the Austrian emperor 

have done for Poland by making it, by proclam- 
ation, a free kingdom, King Frederick of Prussia prom- 
ised to do for that much-partitioned country one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago, when he swore to de- 
fend the people against Russia. But he proved traitor- 
ous and later joined with Russia in grabbing more 
Polish territory. In vain the brave Kosciusko sought 
to drive out the robber nations. 

Austria, incensed because she was not included in the 
second partition, advanced against the patriot army 
just when the Prussians had been compelled to retreat 
across the border and the Russians had been several! 
times routed. That was the famous year in which 
“Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell,” sorely 
wounded, his army defeated. Poland has been under 
Russian domination ever since until the Teuton forces 
in 1915 compelled the Grand Duke Nicholas to retreat, 
leaving Poland to the invading enemy. 

Now, after a century of vassalage, it is proposed to 
re-establish the right of the Polish nation to control its 
own destinies, to live an independent national life, with 
an hereditary monarchy and a constitutional govern- 
ment. Of course, in their efforts to promote this politi- 
cal and economic life and develop this national civiliza- 
tion, the Poles will be aided by the benevolent allied 
sovereigns, which is only reasonable, seeing that it is 
through them their enfranchisement has been derived. 

This role of protector of small nations is a novel at- 
titude for the kaiser to assume, with the fate of Bel- 
gium in mind. Naturally, the act is not wholly un- 
selfish. Poland, rejuvenated, her people under obiliga- 
tions of the deepest kind to Germany and Austria, will 
be, in process of time, a notable ally in warding off Rus- 
sian aggression. As a buffer state, Poland could offer 
no slight resistance to the czar’s troops in the event 
of future designs on the central powers. Restoration 
of Polish autonomy is not to be immediate, however. 

For the present the military control by the central 
powers will continue and not until after the war is 
Poland to be given the reins of government. This is 
cruel. To hold out the cup of freedom when eventual 
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defeat of the Teutons will leave it smashed at Russia’, 
feet is tantalizing. Even the exact boundaries of the 
new Poland are not disclosed and will not be known 
until “after the war.” 

Considering that Germany’s share in the filching 
from Poland was 56,000 square miles of her territory, 
having a total population of 2,500,000 people, in the 
three partitions of the unhappy nation, part of the man- 
ifesto at Warsaw issued by the German governor-gen. 
eral of Poland reads like a grim joke. We refer par. 
ticularly to that portion which refers to the wishes oj 
their majesties to “lead to a happy future the territories 
of Poland torn from Russia under heavy sacrifices.” 
Shades of John Sobieski and the gallant Kosciusko! 





REGARDING ARTILLERY REFORMS 


HILE the great war has been prolific in lessons 

to all students of military affairs, in artillery 
developments the most important “revealing” phase 
has been the art of concealment, according to First 
Lieutenant Walter W. Merrill, of the Fourth Artillery, 
U. S. A., who discusses in the Field Artillery Journal. 
from an entirely neutral position, the artillery reforms 
caused by the war. Because of airplane observation, 
positions are selected and concealed with the greatest 
care. 

Laxity in this respect, declares Lieutenant Merrill, 
leads to destruction. Especially must it be hidden from 
overhead view. High power howitzers are so destruc- 
tive that there is no protection against them; conceal- 
ment is everything. A battery not located can fire for 
weeks without hindrance. When its exact position is 
known the enemy’s artillery destroy it with ease and 
certainty. Says Lieutenant Merrill: 

“Guns have been placed in dwelling houses, barns, 
chicken houses, even in the kitchen of a cafe. Caissons 
and limbers are concealed in haystacks, barns, sheds, 
covered with hay or surrounded by transplanted trees. 
When an artillery commander has hidden his guns he 
has his own airplane fly over him many times to tell 
him if they can be seen. When a hostile airplane ap- 
pears the personnel of artillery invariably stand stock 
still; otherwise the aerial observer would, discover men 
moving about and surmise the presence of artillery.” 

Good targets, it is declared, in this war are extremely 
rare and in the present fighting the artillerymen seldom 
see anything to fire upon. Practically, all artillery 
operations now depend upon aerial reconnoissance, cor- 
rection of fire by airplanes, upon observers in advanced 
positions, and upon spies; or else resort is had to 
searching and sweeping fire. In position warfare, it is 
pointed out, the use of forward observing stations has 
become general. The officer in advance, who is usually 
in the infantry trenches, is connected with his battery 
by telephone. He conducts the fire of his unit on any 
objective by simply indicating so many miles right or 
left of an already understood reference point. Both 
observation posts and telephone lines are invariably in 
duplicate. 

Not only is observation of fire most important, but 
observation of every description. The wireless, oper- 
ated from airplanes, is provirg :f great assistance to 
artillerymen in Europe and is now used for long-dis- 
tance signalling by the French and the English. For 
short distances the French employ a system of smoke 
signals, the smoke puffs from the engine exhaust om. 
the airplane representing in large and small clouds 
the dots and dashes of the Morse alphabet. 

Artillery in this war, observes Lieutenant Merrill, 
has done much night firing, but the illumination from 
the flash cannot be concealed. Its direction is noted 
and accurate maps consulted. As for ammunition, the 
effectiveness of shrapnel against troops in the open 's 
pre-eminent, but not when they are under cover. Shell- 
fire has been shown to be deadlier to the artillery than 
that of shrapnel, since batteries which are dug im and 
shielded are almost invulnerable to shrapnel fire. A 
more complete treatment of the subject than that made 
by Lieutenant Merrill has not heretofore been pub- 
lished, military experts aver. 


FIRST WOMAN CONGRESSMAN ELECTED 


T LAST Congress has been invaded by the en 
franchised woman, for Miss Jean Rankin, the Re- 
publican feminist representative, will be a member 0! 
the lower house at Washington in the coming ter. 
From all reports she will be amply able to meet the re 
quirements of the position, a fact which will not excite 
the wonderment of the west so much as it will the 
east. Her situation there will probably be rather 
unique, and it is interesting even to westerners to 
watch her record in the new field. It is probable, also, 
that her accomplishment will have its significance if 
the extension of suffrage to the women of the nation, 
just as the records of local officials have affected tf 
question in municipal and state elections. We confess 
we are curious to know how she will handle the site® 
tion, how she will be received in that body and how 
the country will be impressed with her efforts. 
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By Pearl Rall 





Shintoism or Patriotic Americanism 








PEAKING of family trees reminds me that Mrs. 
john Conant Lynch, state regent of the Daughters 

of the American Revolution, is making a tour of this 
portion of the state visiting the various Chapters, and 


stand Mrs. L. Frank Baum is one of the leaders in this 
branch, being chairman of Southern California Indus- 
trial Relations Committee. 

Having no revolutionary traditions or patriot graves 
in California to preserve by markers and tablets the 
Chapters, generally, are seconding the efforts of the 
Cahtornia History and Landmarks Society in restoring 
historic ruins and saving to posterity the memories of 
romantic days before this was a state and thereafter. 
Many bells—just how many of the four hundred I did 
not learn—have been placed,on El] Camino Real, and 
tablets also to mark certain highly interesting spots or 
buildings where epoch-making events took place in 
days agone. 

Mrs. Lynch told of the growth of the organization 
in the state, the thirty-eight Chapters representing be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen hundred women. Twen- 
ty-three of these Chapters are in the Southland. Ev- 
erywhere she found them in flourishing condition and 
a royal welcome awaiting her at each. One of her 
missions upon this visit was to ask that a balance of 
$700 remaining from the D. A. R. entertainment fund 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition be donated for the 
purchase of the Houdan statue of Washington, now in 
Virginia, I believe, and valued at $5,000, to be placed 
in the rotunda of the beautiful Fine Arts Museum in 


Mrs. Wilbur E. Labry is its moving spirit. Only Jast 
Saturday the little folk enjoyed a musical program and 
more youthful pleasures at the home of Mrs. Lyttleton 
Price. And at the Christmas season Dr. Frederica 
Keep of Cabrillo Chapter has a delightiul entertain- 
ment in store for them, in which event the various 
Chapters will assist. 

Regents of the various Chapters have united in mak- 
ing Mrs. Lynch’s visit memorable and conducive of 
good in the state organization: Mrs. William H. Dud- 
ley of Eschscholtzia; Mrs. Charles H. McKezett of 
Los Angeles; Mrs. James W. Morgan of Hollywood; 
Mrs. M. H. Chamberlain of Tierra Alta; Mrs. W. W. 
Stilson of Cabrillo; Mrs. Harry T. Wright of El Ca- 
mino Real; Miss ‘Amelia P. Butler of John Fremont 
Chapter and Mrs. Mary Howard Braly of General 
Richard Gridley Chapter. Mrs. Cassius C. Cottle of 
Victoria Park, this city, state vice-regent, acted rather 
in the role of “personal conductor” to Mrs. Lyneh «in 
this visit, and under her good and gracious care noth- 
ing was left undone to make both entertainers and en- 
tertained hold the occasion in pleasant memory for 
long. Others in the official list in the state work are 
Mrs. O. H. Harshbarger of Berkeley, as corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. D. I*. Wilkins of San ITrancicso, as re- 


has been “in our midst” in the last week or so. Back 
iy Indiana, “on the banks of the Wabash far away,” 
once upon a time I had been an active Daughter under 
the progressive policies of Mrs. Caroline Fairbanks, 
then President General, and later second “lady of the 
land.’ What were the Daughters doing now? was the 
query Mrs. Lynch’s visit brought to my mind. At that 
me, Mrs. Fairbanks sounded a new note in a call to 
practical, present-day duties and purposes. Hers was 
an appeal to the membership not to rest smugly in the 
satisfaction of pride of ancestry, which was but a form 
of stultifying shintoism, but to open the windows of 
the mind that the sweet air of a broad Americanism 
might expand the mentality to a warm radiation of a 
present good. In these significant times were the 
Daughters growing in these ideals, to meet the great 
occasion? And especially was I interested in what 
California Daughters were doing. 


From an address delivered at the Tierra Alta Chapter 
meeting one day last week at Highland Park and from 


conversation with Mrs. Lynch 1 learned that the sul- Gord 


— 


ject occupying the membership of the state generally 
now is the education of the immigrant, not merely in 
the lifeless three It’s, but in the spirit of our democra- 
tic institutions and of helpful neighborliness and con- 
structive citizenship. ‘‘We confine our ideas of ‘Ameri- 
canization’ too much to the army and navy,” said Mrs. 
Lynch. “There should he no ‘hyphenates.’ We = are 
largely to blame that there are. This ‘melting pot’ of 
ours should mean something more than a merely ma- 
terial haven. Having received them and given them 
an opportunity to earn a living and to enjoy certain of 
the privileges of our wonderful country, we have not 
doue enough. They should be made to realize the big 
generous ideal of citizenship toward which all Ameri- 
cans are striving. 1ln Berkeley we are going among the 
wives of the foreigners, teaching them to sew and keep 
house as we do, together with instruction in the Eng- 
lish language, 


“We are trying to explain the American relation be- 
tween parent and child.” (What a terrific task, since 
our pert. and universally rude young folk must be en- 
tirely mystifying to the foreigner trying to grasp our 
manner of living!) ‘Independence of thought and ac- 
tion granted our youngsters, to foreign children fre- 
quently means cruel disrespect toward their parents, 
and often leads to the ruination of the young man or 
woman. And yet many of these foreigners are highly 
educated, not necessarily ignorant as we are wont to 
tegard them. They frequently appreciate the finer 
points of our democratic system better, and with more 
fervor of loyalty than many of our native-born Ameri- 
tans; We assist in the buying of books for students, 
give encouragement to night schools and classes in 
citizenship. Little China, Little Japan, Little Russia 
and such communities, unattended by sympathetic 
guidance and education, are inimical to our national in- 
legrity. And the benefit of this latest work is not al- 
logether with the foreigner, either, for the interchange 
of ideas is good for us as well—to know somewhat of 
their problems in a strange land.” 


In the various Chapters this work takes character 
according to the collective individuality of the organi- 
tation and the opportunities offered for working out 
the plan. In the eight Chapters in this vicinity, includ- 
ig Eschscholtzia, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Tierra 
Alta, Cabrillo, EL Camino Real at Hollywood, General 
Alchard Gridley at Glendale, and the John Fremont, 
this educational phase is carried on in conjunction with 
the State Commission, State Federation, Parent- 
‘achers’ Associations and’other child and public wel- 
‘ae Organizations which touch the lives of these 
Strangers within our gates.” Over at Avenue 19 a 
Class ig maintained for the mothers of the foreign 
‘M001 children, to which forty or fifty women come 
"ach Friday after school. They bring their small! chil- 
_°", who are cared for while the mothers learn to 
’shion their own garments and those of the various 
Members of the family, as well as to discuss many 
Mzling household problems with Mrs. O’Brien and 
“* WO assistants chosen from each Chapter for the 
“oath. It affords the mother an opportunity accorded 
child, in greater degree, which otherwise she would 
“have. Then too the local Chapters are encouraging 
the men in the study of English and vocational subjects 
“ the night schools. Slips are being furnished for the 
“Y envelopes of many laboring men, announcing in 
“active manner the value of such study, I under- 





Mrs. John Conant Lynch, Regent 


San Francisco, where the fountain was during the Ex- 
position period. She stated that the lovely lagoons had 
been purchased and every care had been exercised to 
preserve the beauty of the surroundings. The Sons of 
the American Revolution and other patriotic societies 
will be asked to participate in this project. 


“We entertained almost two thousand visitors at the 
Daughters’ headquarters,” she said. “They came from 
all parts of the country and the world, though of 
course the war made a vast difference in the attendance 
from abroad. Among these were representatives from 
two Chapters outside the United States and American 
possessions, Paris and Mexico City beine the only 
branches of the organization elsewhere that I know of. 
We served tea and made every one feel at home in 
California, 1 believe, in every way possible.” 


“With regard to the National I think there is a pro- 
gressive note generally and practical work being done, 
for women are awakening everywhere. We are near- 
ing the final payment of the debt on Memoria! Conti- 
nental Hall and are buying additional ground, for we 
have outgrown the original quarters.” This will al- 
ways stand as a special monument to the energetic 
effort and splendid devotion of Mrs. Fairbanks, for 
she was of the first and most persistent of the pro- 
moters of this enterprise, to my knowledge. 

“IT have not yet gone to a National meeting, but I 
expect to go to this coming assembly. Three candi- 
dates for the National Regency are already in the field, 
Mrs. Horton of Buffalo, Mrs. Granger of Kansas and 
Mrs. Squires of Minnesota; and they are all particularly 
fine women. I am looking forward to this trip with 
deep interest and happy anticipation of an enjoyable 
experience.” 

Of the work of the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion we did not speak, but I understand there is a 
thriving Chapter in Los Angeles, for which Mrs. W. 
W. Stilson former state regent, if I remember rightly, 
was originally largely responsible. Mrs. Cassius C., 
Cottle was its first director, but at the present writing 


cording secretary; Mrs. James H. Deering of 
Francisco, as treasurer; Mrs. Thomas B. Stowell of 
Los Angeles, as historian and Mrs. Homer Plimpton, 
chaplain. 

Retaining many of the interests of the earlier days 
of the organization when more of emotionalism and 
the “exclusive” social features were a part of the 
attraction of membership; when there was more of a 
harking «back to colonial days and a schooling in 
American history in a detached way the Daughters of 
the present day, and especially of California, are en- 
deavoring to apply their lessons in practical ways to- 
ward the cultivation of a hetter and more loyal citi- 
zenshtp in the republic today. 





The Good Samaritan 
A little white poodle was limping around; 
He was lost, and if caught would be dragged to the 
pound. 
And he mutely implored me to keep him till found. 
The poor little hound! 


So I carried him home, and I fed him that night, 

And early next morning as soon as ’twas light 

| washed him and combed him, (his coat was a fright!) 
The poor little hound! 


And when I had dried him and fed him once more, 
That blamed litle beast made a bolt for the door; 
He. was gone like a flash—and I saw him no more. 
The darned little hound! 
—JOY BENNETT 





Barbara 
Barbara, child, with luminous face, 
If you had lived in the daintier days 
With your fine, frank ladyhood look of race, 
In your decorous cap and sober grace, 
Delicate bards would have penned your praise. 


Tenderly sung with sheltering smile 

Of your “starry gaze” and your “brow of snow” 
And prayed there should never a breath defile 
From a world without that is sad and vile; 
“Pure” and “secure” would have rimed, I know. 


But, Barbara, this is a sterner age. 
We shall ask for your hands, to help and heal; 
We shall call you soon in the war we wage; 


We shall want your tears and your high white rage; 
Your slim, strong shoulder against the wheel, 


They’d have set your beauty within a bower, 

But we cannot spare you. We need you so! 
You're a vital force; you are not a flower! 

You are challenge and promise; peace and power— 
Your starry gaze and your brow of snow! 


—RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 
From “Night Court and Other Verse” 





“Delayed in transit” might be said of a letter read 
by Dr. Stephen Langdon, curator of the Babylonian 
section of University Museum at Philadelphia recently. 
It was written 2,200 years before Christ and the erudite 
Sumerian scholar opened it with a mallet, for it was 
sealed in a clay envelope and written in archaic Sum- 
erian. Then, mirabile dictu! it proved to be a haughty 
order from the writer to a subordinate concerning a 
deal in flour. 








RAMERCY PARK, as good Americans know, is 

situated near Twentieth street, and is a quaint 
and sober square enclosure surrounded by a fence of 
iron rails. Many of New York’s fine, substantial old 
families used to live in the houses that surround that 
square of languid trees and quiet grass. But the fine 
old families have moved away as the city has grown 
and today most of the old mansions are devoted to the 
arts and used as clubs and studios. I have no doubt 
the ghosts of the original owners are thankful! 

Of the clubs and studios one of the most interesting 
is The National Arts Club. This was once the man- 
sion of Governor Samuel B. Tilden and was intended 
to be used as a library when he no longer needed it. 
Here, on the last evening of October, I attended a 
meeting of The Poetry Society of America. 

As readers of this page probably know, The Poetry 
Society -here is really representative, in a sense, of 
the whole nation. For poets from every part of the 
country are eligible for election and are usually elected 
after the publication of a noteworthy volume of poems, 
or even sooner if their work has unusual distinction. 
Several Californians are members of the organization. 
But membership is most valuable to poets living in or 
near New York for the headquarters are here and here 
the meetings are held. 

Our poets gathered there at about nine o'clock and 
my first impression was that they did not look the part. 
Perhaps that was to be expected. Most of the men 
seemed to be sophisticated gentlemen in dinner suits 
and mushroom shirts who were taking a right and 
proper interest in belles lettres. Only a few remotely 
suggested the glorious vagabondia of the open road. 
The lady poets were—lady poets—in very creditable 
evening gowns, not all of them seemed to be looking 
out upon life with that naivete which is the poet's ever- 
lasting childhood. But these first impressions are un- 
important. One could not fail to realize that the meet- 
ing was representative of real and charming culture. I 
asked myself whether it meant more than that, as ] 
had hoped it would. But I could not decide, on super- 
ficial acquaintance, whether a fundamental passion for 
poetry stirred these bards of the American people or 
whether, in a pleasant and praiseworthy manner, they 
were met to enjoy a litle intellectual beauty and intel- 
lectual friction. 

Friction there was, of a sort, although the meeting 
was conducted in a delightful, orderly and graceful 
fashion by the president, Mr. Edward J. Wheeler. ‘A 
few altercations hopefully suggestive of fire and spirit 
and poetic temperament there were, to be sure. But 
they never grew into small wars as I wickedly hoped 
they might. 

The business meeting was held first and the poets 
elected officers for the ensuing year. Mr. Wheeler was 
re-elected as secretary and Mr. Miles M. Dawson was 
re-elected as treasurer. Then it was decided that the 
two hundred and fifty dollars contributed annually by 
an unknown donor should not be used in awarding 
prizes this year. Last year it was used in that way but 
there was some dissatisfaction with the plan, and now 
the poets prefer to keep the commercial element out of 
the meetings. Therefore the money will be used for 
the publication in book form of the best poems read 
before the society this year. 


After the business meeting the poets refreshed them- 
selves with claret punch and sandwiches and then set- 
tled down to listen to the reading of a number of 
poems chosen by a committee as the best out of many 
submitted. 

Unless we could guess we did not know who wrote 
the poems. For this reason criticisms were snappy 
and made with unction and glee. Professor Smith of 
Columbia had something valuable to say about nearly 
everything read. One of his remarks seemed to me to 
be open to challenge. I thought that it was intended 
to imply that a poem which otherwise would have no 
-“oetic merit could be made by the use of rhyme. Such 
an implication would be like arguing that salt pork 
could be made into bacon by the use of gravy. 

Edwin Markham, in spite of his years and his ben- 
evolent manner seemed to be at heart one of the 
youngest and most promising poets present. He made 
kindly and helpful criitcisms, although he was obliged, 
by one poem read, to confess that poets do not have 
good “terminal facilities.” Whereupon up rose Mr. 
re Guiterman to argue cleverly that they should 

ave. 

Particularly interesting, though brief, were the crit- 
ical remarks of Padraic Colum, the young Irish poet, 
friend of revolutionary Ireland, and the remarks of a 
young Bengali poet, friend of Rabindranath Tagore. 
But the poet who would have pleased most Califor- 
nians best was Mrs. Edwin Markham who rose and 
hotly criticised a poem about Italy, just because it was 
about Italy and not about “the golden state.” 

* x 


When, in the course of literary events, it became nec- 
essary for The Macmillan Company to get out a new 
edition of “The Spoon River Anthology,” Oiiver Her- 
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ford, author and illustrator of the famous “Rubaiyat 
of \ Persian Kitten,’ was chosen to make the illus- 
trations. After thinking it over we realize that it was 
an admirable choice, I’rom the hills of whimsy which 
Mr. Herford inhabits to the deep canyons of tragedy 
where Mr. Masters dwells is a long, long step; but 
whimsy and tragedy, like hills and valleys, have need 
each of the other if we would know them at their 
best. I have had the very great pleasure of talking 
with Mr. Herford about the illustrations in this book 
and perhaps readers of this page will be interested in 
hearing what he had to say. 

Mr. Herford took up the page whereon Judge Som- 
ers expresses his envy of Chase Henry, the village 
drunkard, for whom a monument has been erected, 
topped by an urn, wherein “nature in a mood ironical, 
had sown a flowering weed.” “The little violet plant in 
that drawing,” he said, “I found in Trinity Church- 
yard. I found it growing in a crevice in just that way.” 

We turned to the page whereon two charmingly gar- 
landed and curly lambs pose symbolically for Deacon 
Taylor who went too early to Spoon River Cemetery 
because of his potations of “spiritus frumenti” at the 
drug store. “I found those lambs in Trinity Church- 
yard, too,” said Mr. Herford with a smile. “They are 
a special breed.” Then he turned to the drawing of 
a mouse in a trap with which he has decorated the 
page sacred to the memory of Clarence Fawcett. “al 
had a little plaster mouse in my studio,” said Mr. Her- 
ford, “with a tail that wiggled. I liked him. And one 
day I found him caught in a trap. That suggested poor 
Clarence Fawcett.” 

“Who put him in the trap?” I asked, meaning the 
mouse. 

“T always thought he just got in,” said Mr. Heriord. 

He called my attention to the frontispiece, an engrav- 
ing of a young lad met face to face with Apollo. “That 
is Mr. Masters’ young son,” said Mr. Herford. “I met 
him when he was here with his father and I took a 
fancy to him. It is very like him.” 

It is interesting to know that if Mr. Brett of The 
Macmillan Company had not been rather insistent we 
should not have enjoyed this new edition of Spoon 
River as much as we do. Mr. Herford does not like 
free verse and because he had heard that “The Spoon 
River Anthology” was written in that form he did not 
feel much interested. But Mr. Brett gave him a copy 
of the book and made him promise to read it, after 
which he became fascinated by it and prepared twice as 
many illustrations as his agreement required. Mr. 
Masters has added twenty or thirty new poems to this 
new edition. It is bound, with decent gravity, in black, 
and is worth having! 

* ok Ox 

James Oppenheim is one of the poets who are much 
discussed in New York at the present time. There are 
two reasons for this fact. In the first place Mr. Op- 
penheim has just demonstrated his unusual ability as 
an editor, in the presentation of the first number of 


“The Seven Arts” a new and superior monthly maga- 
zine. And his book “War and Laughter” has just 
come from the press of The Century Company. 

* ok * 


Amy Lowell, Jean Starr Untermeyer, Louise Dris- 
coll and Robert Frost are among the contributors of 
poetry to the first issue of “The Seven Arts.” But to 
my mind the finest thing in it is a rich and glowing 
antiphonal prose poem by Kahlil Gibran, called “Night 
and The Madman.” It is too long to be quoted here 
but should be read by those who love the long rhythms, 
used frequently in prose, when they are arranged in a 
definite and recurrent way to make a perfect rhyth- 
mical pattern. Louise Driscoll’s poem “The Child of 
God” included in this number seems to me to be much 
better than her “Metal Checks” which won the prize 
in Poetry’s war contest two years ago. “The Seven 
Arts” is worth while. 

ae ne: 

Mr. Oppenheim’s book, “War and Laughter” is writ- 
ten, for the most part, in the kind of polyrhythmical 
prose for which he stands chief sponsor. Toward the 
end, however, he includes a number of sonnets and 
poems in conventional form. Of these one of the most 
pleasing is “Rise, for The Day.’ Our chief quarrel 
with Mr. Oppenheim’s poetry is made because of a 
certain redundancy of emotion which leaves nothing 
io the imagination. Mr. Oppenheim explains every- 
thing to us. He does not trust us to the extent of 
using symbolism and suggestion when he might do it 
with good effect. He revels in his ability to tell us 
the whole story. Here is a little poem that I like for 
its meaning: 


The Greatest 


The greatest are the simplest 
They need be nothing else 


id 


It is the rest who have t } ‘ 
To seem what hey ae Aor To 
Charles G. Blanden and Minna Mathison have made 
an excellent collection of poems by Chicago poets 
called “The Chicago 'Anthology” and published by The 
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By Marguerite Wilkinson ot 


Roadside Press, 


with an editorial introduction by 
Llewellyn Jones, editor of the literary section of The 


Chicago Evening Post. When we consider the tren 
of things in Chicago at the present time, Chicago, the 
radical and progressive center of the poetry world, this 
volume seems to be somewhat conservative. But as 
Mr. Jones says, “When most of our newly awakened 
interest in poetry is being given to the topical and ex. 


perimental verse of the day, this reminder of the wealth 
of older poetry is timely. The true lover of the art 
will hold a just balance between that new and the old 
which he may here sample.” But although Francis 
Fisher Browne, Eugene Field and others of the old 
school are well represented in this volume, contem- 
porary poets are by no means neglected and those 
Chicagoans whose work we know best can all be found 
mentioned in the table of contents. William Vaughn 
Moody’s “Gloucester Moors” is the first poem in the 
collection, and very likely it is also the finest. Eunice 
Tietjens, who was at one time editor of this poetry 
page, is represented by her most felicitous poem “The 
Bacchante to Her Babe,” which has been read many 
times in Los Angeles. Four of Harriet Monroe's 
poems are included and one of them is the following 
lyric generally considered her best short poem. 


Love Song 


YT love my life, but not too well 
To give it to thee like a flower, 
So it may pleasure thee to dweli 
Deep in its perfume but an hour. 
I love my life, but not too well. 


I love my life, but not too well 
To sing it note by note away, 

So to thy soul the song may tell 
The beauty of the desolate day. 

I love my life, but not too well. 


TL love my life, but noteteo well 
To cast it like a cloak on thine, 
Against the storms that sound and swell 
Between thy lonely heart and mine, 
I love my life, but not too well. 


* * *K 

“Loves And Losses of Pierrot” is a charming little 
book of conventional verse made with exceptional 
facility and grace by William Griffith, editor ot The 
National Sunday Magazines. It is published by Rob- 
ert J. Shores. Each line, each stanza of these delicate 
little poems is scrupulously wrought out and finely fin- 

ished. I quote one called “Omen.” 

Pierrette has gone to Bergamo; 
The skies are overcast; 


And on her track is blown the snow, 
As by a phantom blast. 


Pierrot, with half a life to live, 
And with no heart to sing, 
Remains for her but to forgive, 

In Paris shivering. 


She—she who once was like a lark, 
Trailing a star, has flown 

Into the silence and the dark, 
And left Pierrot alone. 


x OK O® 
Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, Instructor in English Phuil- 
ology in The University of California, has made a 
scholarly translation of “The Prose Edda” of Snorrt 
Sturlusun written in Icelandic in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. Poets who are not too lazy to 
study will derive benefit from a careful reading of this 
book; it has decided value also, to the student ot 
Scandinavian folklore, history and mythology. It 1S 
published by The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

k ok Ox 
The Bulletin of The Poetry Society tells of the or- 
ganization of three local poetry societies in California, 
one in San Diego, one in Los Angeles and one in San 
Jose. Mrs. Katharine Howard seems to have been an 
important influence in the establishment of these soc 


eties. They all seem to be women’s organizations. 
* ok Ok 


Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson have 
made an anthology of contemporary verse under the 
title “The New Poetry” which is soon to be published 


by The Macmillan Company. 
* *k Ox 


Howard Mumford Jones of The University of Chi: 
cago has translated Heine’s poem “Die Nordsee™ into 
sound and resonant English verse. 

* * x 

Harry Kemp is said to have sold more poems to mag” 
azines, in the last year, and to have had better prices 
for them, than any other American poet of good stand- 


ing. 
x *k Ox 


Who would not find joy in this beautiful little lyric 


by Frances Shaw? 
Who Loves the Rain 
Who loves the rain, 
And loves his home, 

And looks on life with quiet eyes, 
Him will I follow through the storm, 
And at his hearth-fire keep me warm, 

Nor hell nor heaven 

Shall that soul surprise, 

Who loves the rain, 
And loves his home, _, 
And looks on life with quiet eyes. 
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Oxford Pundit Interests Celtic Club 
There is no scholar better known throughout the 
world than Dr. A. H. Sayce of Oxford, who has been 
professor there since the year 1869. His particular 
feld is the ancient Orient,—Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt. So well acquainted is he with the land of the 
Nile that he is author of the standard guide-book, 
and foc many years made Cairo his headquarters. He 
is passing the winter months on the Pacific Coast, and 
has been visiting the Southwest Museum, where Dr. 
Hector Alliot has shown him much that he was pleased 
to see. Last Tuesday Dr. Alliot brought him and his 
brother to the monthly dinner of the Celtic Club, where 
he spoke on Celtic themes. Born in Monmouthshire 
severity years ago, he comes of an old Welsh family, 
once established in a pre-Saxon educational center. Jn 
his informal talk he dwelt on the injustice done by the 
Saxon invaders to the civilization of the Celtic inhab- 
itants of old Britain, who were far ahead in culture of 
the inhabitants of the islands for the next thousand 
| years. As an Oxford man he was proud of the impor- 
| tance his university had given to Celtic matters. His 
| closing remarks were a wail over the sad change in the 
aspect of the city on the Isis, once the busy hive of 
thousands of students, now harboring only about a 
| hundred or more, Rhodes scholars from the United 
States or Asiatics. All the others had gone to the 
front. The professor is visiting the University of 
Southern California this week where the keen interest 
of the world’s leading Orientalist in the growing Ori- 
ental Department, of which Dr. James Main Dixon 1s 
the head, must be gratifying. 








One of the nerviest things I have seen for a long 
time was successfully brought off last Saturday at the 
struggle which was advertised as a football match be- 
tween the Athletic Club and the University of South- 
en California. The crowd, composed as usual mostly 
of unpaid coaches, was doing its best to get its dollar’s 
worth despite dogged discouragement from the players, 
when there was a sudden brightening of the dull and 
dreary day. Meshach, Shadrach and Abednego—No, 
no. Five undergrads of U. S. C. paraded solemnly, 
resolutely, prepared for martyrdom, along the whole 
length of the crowded stand, arrayed in all the glory 
of summer goods: spotlessly white flannels and boots, 
lazzling sport jackets, red ties, and white straw tiles. 
The crowd gasped as with one gasp, then rose on its 
hind legs, and vociferated. Jeers and epithets, concen- 
rated, came fast and furious; but the five faithful ones 
Passed tnscathed through the curtain of fire, retraced 
their steps just to show how they scorned the common 
herd, and then climbed to seats of splendid isolation. 
And the football players, receiving again the attention 
their coaches, settled down to their dreary game, 
whatever it was. But O, the intolerance of the Philis- 
ines! And O, the nerve of the Five who vindicated 
the inalienable right of a citizen of these glorious 
“hited States to wear and wave his straw hat out of 
season! 
Another Good Thing From Pasadena 

With so Many weeklies and monthlies being snuffed 
out because of the high cost of living it is cheering to 
ceive the second number of the Southern Californian 
Magazine, published in Pasadena, and I heartily con- 
sTatulate John Arden Reaves and Editor Dustin on the 
Wality of their production. The color work is espe- 
“ally ood, and the half-tones generally are of such 
“imety and beauty that I discover J am not, as I sup- 
Posed myself, bored by seeing so many pictures of 
Ss08tnia. The production is a credit to Pasadena. 
Se responsible for it must be experiencing the joys 
§00d workmanship, and I hope they will gain the 
MPensation they deserve. 





— 
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Busy Magazine Market 
‘Obert McCall’s office at the Chamber of Commerce 
puting is one of the busiest places in Los Angeles 
“days, The Sunset Subscription Agency is a well- 
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informed bureau concerning the publishing world, and 
Mr. McCall tells me that many important magazines 
have increased their subscription rates recently on ac- 
count of the high price of paper. He also tells me 
that since the first of January this year over one hun- 
dred publications, of more or less importance, some 
of them of considerable circulation, have been forced 
out of business because they cannot keep pace with 
the paper market. | could mention quite a few maga- 
zines, well-known household names, which are being 
run on so close a margin that the slightest further 
squeezing in the price of paper is likely to land them 
in Queer Street. Jt may be said that magazines or 
newspapers sailing so near to the wind must not squeal 
if they are capsized in the competitive storm; but the 
time is about near when the paper manufacturers, some 
of whom have in the last year amassed fortunes that 
would make a war bride envious, will have to consider 
seriously whether these get-rich-quick methods pay 
in the long run. After all, if you strangle the publishers 
it is not much use manufacturing paper. 








“Be It Ever So Humble,” etc. 

Samuel Clover’s Richmond Evening Journal, chuck- 
line over the result of the presidential election, says: 
“We iuse Virginia, but O, you California.” Well, fet 
‘em laugh; we deserve it. We are all that the Chicago 
Tribune said we are; and if anybody may be permitted 
the luxury of an occasional chuckle it is surely Sam 
Clover, the exile. After his many years’ residence in 
California, his friends are wondering how he will enjoy 
the winter of Richmond, Virginia, which has, perhaps, 
more variations of climate than any other place in the 
United States. A straw hat is often appropriate in 
March, while a fur coat is necessary in April. I will 
not tantalize his feelings by recalling to him the thou- 
sand and one nice things he has said himself about the 
climate of California, but if Brother Clover should find 
Virginia too chilly and raw, I suggest that he should 
pass considerable time in Washington, which, accord- 
ing to present indications, will be a hot place this win- 
ter. 





Banker’s View of Post-Mortems 


“I do not deal in post mortems,” says a banker active- 
ly interested in the success of the Hughes campaign. 
“At the same time, it might as well be said now as lat- 
er that the moral of this election is that it takes or- 
ganization to win. The Republican campaign was 
bungled, almost from start to finish. Experienced 
leaders took the situation in hand in the last two 
weeks, and by concerted effort achieved the results 
shown in New York and Illinois. But there was not 
time to spread their energies. The entire west beyond 
the Mississippi River was woefully and sadly neglected. 
That is why we see what we see. The pity of it that 
the Hughes people had the election handed them on a 
silver platter. but they did not know how to accept 
what was theirs for the asking.” 








Plenty of Work for Him 
Herewith the glad hand and cheero to Edward F. 
Trefz, the latest arrival to help alone the good cause 
which is Los Angeles. He was one of the organizers 
and the field secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and now has been promoted to the 
service of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce as 
associate secretary. He has a refreshing and pleas- 
ing personality, and impresses me as a man who knows 
whereof he speaks. Now there are some local officials, 
whose particular business it is to boost the virtues of 
Southern California, who are prone to parrot-like ut- 
terance of the time-worn publicity shibboleths concern- 
ing this wonderful country, without having any deep 
understanding and appreciation of the why and where- 
fore. These men have accepted from their seniors 
the current “dope,” and they have generally been safe 
in so doing. It is difficult to go wrong in singing the 
praises of Los Angeles. But I’m sure their missionary 
efforts would be helped immeasurably if they took the 
trouble to get well grounded in their subject; so that 
when the Man from Missouri happens along they may 
not be nonplussed, but may really give him good rea- 
sons why Los Angeles is the most—etc., etc. Mr. 
Trefz says that he is proud to be associated with Frank 
Wiggins, “dean of commercial organizers in the United 
States.” All I can add is that he has reason to be. 





Went the other night to give “Intolerance” the sec- 
ond “once-over,” the glamour by which D. W. Griffith 
had first enthralled me having been dissipated to some 
extent; and I determined to be cynically critical. Again 


I was crushed by the gigantic spectacle, however. Its 
bigness surged out over me. I was submerged, suffo- 
cating, and sinking for the third time—notwithstanding 
that I gaspingly vouchsafed “It’s an epic! It’s an epic!” 
—when the lifeline of my companion’s sense of humor 
was thrown out to me and I was saved. Hanging on 
for all I was worth I became brave and irreverent, 
mentally defying the magic of the sorcerer of the 
movies to do his worst. “O, I see through you, Grif- 
Ath,” I kept insisting. “You think you are a miracle- 
worker, and that if you can only make noise enough 
with your synchronizing fiddles and field-cannon, you 
can put it Over, or get away with it, or anything you 
like, while I am stunned and unrecovered. O, you— 
Barnum!” But despite my breathings of defiance, I was 
presently vanquished again, and confessed that I had 
to hand it to him. Still I thought it would serve 
him right if in his violent quick-change business he got 
his precious film snarled and mixed up. I was fearful 
for the fate of the jolly little mountain girl if the racing 
California Limited should pile up against her flercely- 
driven chariot at a railroad crossing; while I was half 
hoping for the alarums and excursions when the husky 
Cyrus should by a miscue of the operator burst into 
the boudoir of the stately and acidulous Miss Jenkins. 
But I had no Inck. However, when I saw the end of 
the film, I was constrained to ask with biting sarcasin, 
“Can it be, O great D. W. G., that you, fearing the 
intolerance of the people you lampooned so unmerci- 
fully, were afraid that you might not get by with your 
magnum opus, and so as a sop to the uplifting Cer- 
berus, threw in the angels and the gingerbread and the 
Christmas cards? If so, I might forgive you. But the 
paste-board Zeppelins moving jerkily over the cowering 
cardboard city was disrespectful of my intelligence. 
That I can never forgive you.” 
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Teller of the Truth 

Back-to-the-land enthusiasts were mightily pleased 
some years ago when a book appeared entitled “Adopt- 
ing an Abandoned Farm.” Jt was written by Miss 
Kate Sanborn, who is now visiting in Pasadena. Just 
as at the present time there is in California a near- 
boom, in the tailings of abandoned mines. so there 
was in the east, and especially in New England, a 
noisy revival of derelict farms, with no limit to the 
promises of fortune. “The acres and liberty was the 
slogan.” WVJ>° it any wonder that the old dunderheads 
and hay seeds had been unable to make the best of 
their land when they were incapable of the new inten- 
sive methods, and indeed bitterly opposed them? That 
was the line of publicity. But some time later the fer- 
vent visionaries got a jolt when Miss Sanborn pro- 
duced another book. because this one was entitled 
“Abandoning an Adopted Farm.” As a resident 
of California. Miss Sanborn is hetter known, per- 
haps, as the author of a book which set people talking 
some years ago. It was entitled “A Truthful Woman 
in Southern California.” 





For the Benefit of Mankind 

Hoping to hear Dr. Shiels, the new superintendent 
of education, I took a desperate chance on getting a 
lunch among about 150 of the most bubbling and 
huoyant boosters you could wish to encounter, at the 
Ad Club weekly gathering in the Hotel Clark. I heard 
the educator, and was delighted: but I also heard E. G. 
Lewis, described as “a wonder worker in colony work: 
the founder of Atascadero.” When he rose to pour 
forth his eloquence—no doubt about his eloquence—I 
remembered him. You can no more keep a squirrel 
on the ground than you can keep E. G. Lewis out of 
an endeavor to create big. big things for the benefit of 
mankind. He is what you might call a heluva com- 
mencer. But as others besides Mr. Lewis have found 
when they have started beautifut city planning and 
Utopia building, the only fault is in the other fellows: 
their enthusiasm peters out before the scheme is 
brought to fruition. Three years Mr. Lewis has worked 
on his Atascadero, and the realization of a wonderful 
dream is just commencing. Time will! tell. Mean- 
while the jolly Ad fellows gave him their sympathy. 











By Mary N. Dubois 













Week of Nov. 20 to Nov. 20 


Main Guallery—Museum of History, 
Science and Art, Exposition Park 
—Hosvep Pushman canvases. Pan- 
aina Pacific canvases. 

Print Room—Museum of History, 
Science and Art—Collection of 
Etchings, loaned by Miss Augusta 
Senter, 

Friday Morning Club—Canvases by 
Guy Rose. 

Daniels Gallery, 640 So, Hill St.— 
William Lees Judson canvases. 
Shakespeare Club, Pasadena—Iran- 

ees Clark canvases, 

Elizabeth Batty Gallery, Pasadena— 
Orrin White canvases. 

Bohemia Club Rooms, Brack Shops— 
Luvena Buchanan canvases. 

Steckel’s Gallery—Studies of Indian 
Life and Arizona Landscapes—Lon 

Megargee. 


The Los Angeles Modern Art Society 
desire the honor of your presence at the 
Opening Exhibition, private view, on 
Monday evening, November twentieth, 
nineteen hundred sixteen, eight o’clock 
at the Brack Shops, Promenade Two. 
Closes Saturday, December sixteenth. 

527 West Seventh Street 
Second Floor 
Committee 
Helena Dunlap 
Henrietta M. Shore 
Meta Cressey 


Edgar Keller 
Karl Yens 
Bert C, Cressey 


This card has reached my desk and J 
hasten to hand it on to the readers of 
this column,'as I feel it to be full of 
promise for art and its future in Los 
Angeles. 

This little group of artists, all mod- 
ernists, have formed this society not to 
teach the public, nor yet to be apart 
from other painters, but to place mod- 
ern art before the public that it may 
speak for itself. In return, they, of 
course, hope to interest the public; to in- 
troduce new artists, both local and east- 
ern to art lovers of this city by imviting 
both eastern and foreign leaders of the 
movement who keep well abreast of the 
modern art movement to present their 
work at these exhibitions in this “great 
unknown Southwest’—as a recent writ- 
er has dubbed us. By this means the 
organization hopes to arouse a vital in- 
terest in the work and to gain a decided 
stimulus to fresh endeavor on the part 
of these art exponents. 

Personally, I hope the interest of the 
public may take a practical turn in the 
purchase of one or more canvases by a 
few discerning and appreciative persons. 
This sort of substantial recognition will 
result in better work from our local art- 
ists and gain further representative can- 
vases from the brush of outside artists. 
Local artists have been working hard to 
bring their work up to the highest stand- 
ard and as the guests of the society are 
personal friends of one or all of the 
members the quality of their work is 
beyond all carping criticism. 

“Edna” by Robert Henri is the best 
canvas this artist has ever sent to Los 
Angeles. Victor Higgins contributes an 
unusual still life distinguished for fine 
form and color. Miss Grace Ravlin, as- 
sociate member of Beaux Arts, Paris, 
also represented in the Luxemburg, 
sends a still life, “A Studio Supper,” 
which was exhibited in the American 
Artist Society, Chicago Art Institute, 
last year. Walter Ufer, well known 
painter of Indian subjects, sends a most 
interesting canvas of Taos called “Des- 
ert and Mountain.” 

Although I have not as yet seen the 
canvases of the members of the club, 
I am informed there will be about thirty 
in number and will be on view at the 
Brack Shops, Promenade Two—open 
November 20, closing December 16. 

x ok x 


Miss Frances Clark. a resident of Pas- 
adena, is holding her initial exhibition 
at the Shakespeare Club House on 
South Los Robles avenue, where they 
will remain on view until December 1. 
Miss Clark received her education at the 
Art Students’ League and has worked 
with the Woodstock School. With this 
thorough training she has acquired con- 
trol of her medium, broad handling and 
a large view of nature with elimination 
of detail which comes only with long 
practice. Often. with such facility as is 
now hers there comes to the cleverest of 
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painters the temptation to yield to the 
fascination of playing with the pigments 
for the sheer joy of the thing. For this 
fault of mere surface cleverness our 
American painters are especially open 
to criticism. 

While we revel in this artist’s vigor- 
ous brush and fine tones, not once do 
we feel that she has lost view of her ob- 
ject or let the charm of technique run 
away with her. On the contrary, a 
quiet, lovely sentiment permeates all her 
canvases, especially is this true of the 
simple little pastoral scene “Indian Sum- 
mer.” This might be a sketch from any 
bit of nature found in the east at this 
time of year, with the foliage of autumn. 
Tt may be at the edge of a wood or a 
stretch of meadow at the outskirts of 
the village. The spirit of utter tran- 
quility causes us to pattse before this lit- 
tle scene and starts us to dreaming of 
chilly days when the first frost opened 
the chestnut burrs and sent the brown 
nuts rollicking over the — ground. 
“Clouds,” the most pretentious canvas, 
if size be considered, shows ts a simple 
hillside, threatening blue mountains in 
the distance, a sky filled with great 
white clouds. Through a rift in these 
the light sifts and brightens the mead- 
ows to vivid green in the middle dits- 
tance—the bright note of color in the 
sombre surroundings. This is painted 
with freedom and a big vision, only the 
essentials being recorded. 


Miss Clark gives us many glimpses of 
Canada. “Toward Evening, Toronto,” 
is a juicy bit of painting full of color 
and fine distance. “Little Champlain 
Street, Quebec.” is a quaint Quebec 
thoroughfare, with the added interest of 
homely everyday life. 


In the California subjects we get an 
individual viewpoint. “The Spirit of the 
Mystery of Night, Santa Monica” is a 
moonlight full of serenity and mystery. 
“San Rafael Heights” and the smaller 
canvases of San Antonio in evening light 
are old subjects seen with a new vision. 

* k OF 


Detailed notice of Edward Vysekal’s 
exhibition at the Daniell Gallery was 
omitted last week on account of lack of 
space. I cannot let this exhibit pass 
without at least a brief notice because 
of the strong individuality of this artist. 
“Inter Movement” and “Easter Morn- 
ing’ are familiar to us from previous ex- 
hibitions. The former is a cafe interior, 
seen in the full glare of artificial light. 
The bright color of the gowns, the life 
and movement are all seen contrasted 
against the deep blue of out-of-doors. 
The values are so finely rendered that 
one does not miss the shadows. “A 
New Color Note” is a most charming 


arrangement in harmonious tones. of 
pink, blue, green and brown. This is an 
attractive interior with four women 


erouped about a table. The diffused 
lighting and the fine atmospheric quali- 
ties make a most interesting study. 
“Green and Gold” is beautiful in color, 
movement and composition. 


“Color Arrangement” shows an inte- 
rior with splendid perspective. It is a 
clever artist who can make a note of 
pure vermillion take its place behind a 
red of more sombre hue in the fore- 
ground, 


“Contrast” is a strong character study 
full of color and sunshine. For variety 
Mr. Vysekal gives us a still life—*Eu- 
calyptus Blossoms,” which is also an ar- 
rangement of color harmonies. The 
gray green of tke foliage is decorative 
and the blossoms beautiful in texture. 


At the Daniell Gallery, Edward Vy- 
cckal’s exhibition closes today, No- 
vember 18. On the following Monday, 
William Lees Judson will place on view 
an exhibition of his canvases. Monday 
afternoon a reception will be held at 
the gallery. The public is invited to at- 


tend. 
k *k x 


Miss Helena Dunlap appears in the 
catalogue at the American Artists Ex- 
hibition now on at the Chicago Art Jn- 
stitute. Her canvas is called “Betty.” 

November 18 the canvases from the 
7th Annual Exhibition of the California 
Art Club recently held at Exposition 
Park will be shown at the old Throop 
Building in Pasadena. Mr. Miller will 
exhibit several canvases at the same 
time and place. The exhibition will 
continue two weeks. 


ANGELES GRAPHIC 


Orrin White is showing about fifteen 
or more canvases at the Elizabeth Batty 
Gallery, Pasadena, where they will re- 
main until December 1. These will be 


reviewed next week. 
*k * * 


Mr. Guy Rose is exhibiting about 
twenty-five canvases at the Friday 


Morning Club where they will remain 
on view until December 1. These also 
will be reviewed next week. 

* ok * 

Louie Burell, an English painter of 
charming miniatures, is exhibiting a few 
of these portraits in the little, at the 
Daniell Gallery. 

* * 

Carl Beckwith will pass the winter at 

Santa Barbara, California. 
x * x 

Mr. Boronda is represented at the 27th 
Annual Exhibition of the Fine Arts So- 
ciety in New York. 


FOREST CONSERVATION. 
“HARING the hospitality of that con- 


genial group of women composing 
the Laurel Canyon Woman’s Club the 
husbands and families of the members 
will again be the special guests of the 
club at the evening meeting of Noveim- 
ber 23 when Mrs. Charles A. Wiley 
will give a talk on “Forest Conserva- 
tion.’ Mrs. C. F. Norton, the presi- 
dent, will be the leader of the evening 
and several interesting features are he- 
ing planned for the entertainment ot 
the company. 

Briefly, the history of this little wide- 
awake organization which has many ¢x- 
ceptionally clever and well known cluh 
women in it, dates from June 1, 19' 
when the life of the community in the 
Canyon formed about this nucleus of 
irainy women. Last year they secured 
2 permanent meeting-place by renting 
the parlor of Bungalow Inn, where they 
established a county library, spent about 
2200 in new bookcases and rugs and in- 
stalled a handsome piano that was al- 
ready the property of the club. In this 
attractive new club home the members 
rather every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon and in the evening the Can- 
von colony assembles there for social 
pleasure and for the discussion of every 
subject under the sun “from politics to 
pickles.” as Mrs. J. A. Matthews, chair- 
inan of Federation Extension in the Fed- 
eration and a lively member of the les- 
ser organization puts it. 

Every first and third Thursday the 
Club meets for regular program work, 
and the second Thursday is Jistrict 
3oard meeting and president's council. 
As the Club is quite active in Federation 
affairs all the members are urged to be 
present at these afternoon councils. ‘he 
fourth Thursday is reserved for a hook 
eview, thus keeping in touch with the 
best in fiction. 

Mrs. J. A. Matthews, district chairman 
of Federation Extension, is a charter 
member of this Club so it is needless to 
say the entire body is well schooled in 
Federation principles and Mrs. Charles 
I, Norton, the very capable young presi- 
ent, is just beginning her third year in 
office, with everything pointing to an ex- 
ceedinely profitable term as an execu- 
tive. The year book is rather unique in 
that it has a cover design showing one 
of the immense live oaks for which this 
beautiful canyon jis famed. The pro- 
crams deal with a variety. of subjects 
calculated to interest all persons, and 
the evening meetings are such that the 
families may enjoy the feasts of reason 


that. heretofore “only mother has peen 
privileged to attend.” 
City Club Legislative Program 
Of exceptional interest and _ sig- 


nificance to women generally will be 
topics relating to proposed changes in 
community property laws, the necessity 
for a moron colony and as to women 
serving on juries, which will be dis- 
cussed at next Monday’s session of the 
Women’s City Club. Mrs. Herbert A. 
Cable. president of the Women’s Legis- 
lative Council of California, will outline 
the present laws with regard to com- 
munity property-and explain the changes 
desired; Mrs. E. K. Foster, of the 
Juvenile Protective Association and gen- 
eral chairman of the public affairs com- 
mittee of the Friday Morning Club, will 
talk along the line of one of her deep- 
est present interests, the proper segrega- 
tion of certain defectives so as to give 
them a chance in life, and Mrs. Kemper 
B. Campbell, assistant district attorney, 
will discuss the jury question. Dr. I. N. 
Rubinow, consulting actuary for the 
social insurance commission, discussed 
“Health Insurance, the California Prob- 
lem in the Light of European Experi- 
ences.” at last Monday’s club session. 
His lecture was greeted by a remark- 
ably good audience and held the atten- 
tion throughout, although it had been 
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delivered at several other women’s 
clubs prior to its hearing at the Women’s 
City Club. He had a special mission 
bringing him to the community and hag 
received a thorough hearing among the 
women’s clubs of the city, certainly, in 
the last few weeks. 


Literary Program at Press Club 

Ellen Beach Yaw will be the distin. 
guished guest at the Southern Califor. 
nia Women’s Press Club next Tuesday 
afternoon at the regular meeting in the 
Brack Shops Building, when the pro- 
eram will take a musical turn, “Wyfice 
Yaw has promised to read some original 
verses and Miss Leta Nash will sing 
“Building of a Song Book.” will be the 
subject of a talk by Miss Marian George 
and there will be a round table discys. 
sion of the topic, “Is Musical Composi- 
tion Necessarily Inspirational?” At 
last Tuesday’s meeting a symposium of 
the problems which newspaper women 
are called upon to meet was given 
among those responding being Mrs 
William Putnam Nye of Covina, a staff 
eorrespondent on one of the local dailies. 
Mrs. Van Graham of the Women’s City 
Club, who was once on the staff of 
Godey’s Lady Book, Dr. Hughes Cor- 
nell, Mrs. Mary Bowman. Mrs. Watson 
and Miss Eleanor Bennett. Sales of 
literary work were reported by Mrs, 
Dora Oliphant Coe, Aliss Grace Dennen, 
\liss Grace Adele Pierce, Miss Alice 
2rown, Aliss Neeta Alarquis. Mrs. Inez 
Tribit. Mrs. Rose Zieglar Weiler, Dr. 
Cornell, Miss Mary Richards Gray and 
Mrs. Corinne B. Dodge. ‘A short talk 
was given on scenario work by Miss 
Alice Brown. Miss Neeta Marquis dis- 
cussed the structure of a short story and 
answers to the queries in the question 
box were given by Miss Rose Ellerbe, 
Miss Ruth Dennen, Mrs. Ruby Archer 
Doud, Miss Marian George. and Mrs. 
Corinne B. Dodge, in such interesting 
manner that the meeting continued long 
after the scheduled iloisng time. 


Tierra Alta Chapter Entertains 


Tierra Alta Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at Highland Park, 
entertained Mrs. John Conant Lynch, 
the state regent of the organization, 
last Friday at the home of Mrs. M. H. 
Chamberlain, regent of that Chapter. 
Mrs. Lynch made the principal address 
of the day, other speakers being Mrs. 
W. Walker. state historian of Illinots 
and for two years vice-regent, Mrs. C. 


C. Cottle, vice-regent of California. 
Mrs. Tarbell. former state regent ol 
Colorado, Miss Prescott of [Iredonia, 


New York, Mrs. John Force Thayer. 
former state regent of California, Mrs. 
W. W. Stilson, also a former state re- 
cent, Mrs. Thomas B. Stowell. state his- 
torian of California. Mrs. A. ¥ 
Forbes, of the History and Landmarks 
Society, and others. Miss McCray of 
Highland Park gave several piano num- 
hers in most acceptable manner, and 
dainty refreshments also were a Part of 
the program. 
———————— 
Shop of Things Interesting 


and Ornamental. 
Gifts for All Occasions 


O'HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 
ee 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR REPRODUCTION 


The kind that bring results_in wr 
line whether it be photos of Paintims* 
Machinery or Interiors of business 
houses. Smokeless Flashlights of weil- 
dings and Parties. 
M. L. BAILEY 
248 So. Hill 
Roth Phones—Matin 6129: A 5062 
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Kanst Art Gallery 
854 South Hill St. 
Permanent Exhibition of Paintings 


Correct Picture Framing 


Be Individual i your Portrait! 
Studies in Childhood 


Fighteen Medal Awards 
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To those presenting this advertisement at neo 0 
sitting a discount of $3 is allowed on ' 
$12 and $15 Artist’s Proofs 


Z 33614 S. Broadway 
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By W. Francis Gates 
RIISTS seidom play on tour the 
heavy programs they offer in New 


York and Boston. They may play a 
Beethoven program in New York, but 
such a bill would not draw in Kalama- 
zoo, And so it is seldom the biggest 
programs are heard outside of the east- 
ern centers. But Los Angeles heard one 
of them Thursday of last week, when 
Leopold Godowsky cave his return re- 
cital at Trinity auditorium. The unusual 
feature of it was thirty-three Chopin 
numbers—with a dozen by Schumann 
and four others besides. The Liszt so- 
nata in B minor was on the program, 
hut he substituted for it the whole of the 
Chopin Preludes—twenty-four in num- 


ber. 

This was one of the most interesting 
features ever offered in an artist recital 
in Los Angeles—not many artists could 
do it, though there are a few who will 
play you all the Beethoven sonatas and 
a very few who could put all the Bach 
Fugues. There used to be a pianist in 
Los Angeles who could do both—Car- 
lysle Petersilea, whom Los Angeles per- 
mitted to die in obscuritv and almost un- 
supported. 

Not only was the Godowsky recital 
marked by this performance of the 
Chopin Preludes, but by the immense 
technical and no less marked interpre- 
tive powers of the performer. Not dis- 
daining to give his loving touch to the 
little Schumann “Traumerei” or to give 
vent to his playfulness in the “Hobby 
Horse” he passed from these scenes of 
childhood to the most wonderful feats 
of virtuosity. Godowsky must play some 
of his treatments of the Chopin Etudes— 
just as the public demands his “Minuet” 
from Paderewski. Two of these pianis- 
tic wonders—in left hand arrangement— 
were on this program, simply as virtuosic 
samples, as it were. The real musician 
came out in the Brahms and the Chopin 
unadorned. There is no use being a real 
Count Zichy, with its attendant depriva- 
tions, when one can achieve the dexter- 
ity of Godowsky’s “main gauche,” and 
still have the assistance of the “main 
droit.” Only one composition on the 
program was of the relatively unimport- 
ant order and that was a Berceuse by 
Liadow. The Moszkowsky “En Au- 
tomne”’ proved more interesting than 
those of the Chopin; and the Tausig 
arrangement of the Schubert “Military 
March” was played with superb skill and 
dazzling brilliancy. 


All told, this was another unusual mu- 
sical feast set before Los Angeles by Mr. 
Godowsky but one which found only a 
aerate number a-hungered and a- 
thirst. 


As the programs for the concerts of 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
have been arranged there will be what 
theatrical men would call a “feature” in 
tach one. While the strictly musical 
Portion of the community might not de- 
mand this idea of one prominent feature 
element, being satisfied with the general 
musical value of a program, it is of in- 
lerest to the general public. 


At the next concert, Jay Plowe is to 
be soloist. This artistic Autist came here 
ina concert company, several years ago, 
and easily has maintained his place a 
leading flutist since that time. The feat- 
ure of the third concert is the Tschaikow- 
‘sy symphony which is listed as a work 
lew to this city, it is said, and one that 
will be heard eagerly by musical folk. 
Axel Simonsen will furnish the solo fea- 
ire Of the fourth concert, and one of his 
“oloncello solos is a concert in itself. 

Course all these solos will be accom- 
panied by the orchestra. 


On the fifth program comes a real 
Novelty—the absolutely first performance 
hi new suite by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
ae Will be here at that time, and 
ae eclined to let it be performed else- 
E Te until it was given by this orches- 
feat Again comes an extra attractive 
tg On the sixth program. a solo by 
Made ot arp artist, S. R. Valenza, who 
ast ¢ @ great success with the orchestra 
Ohi cl: He is a virtuoso whose skill 
‘igi Mstrument never has been excelled 

* west or by many artists anywhere. 
eoree we eventh program. a novelty by 
nitro vdwards, of San Diego, will be 
d. It is a reading of Olive 


S story, “The Hunter,” with the 
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accompanying music by Mr. Edwards. 
It is written in free, fantastic form, as 
essential to keep pace with the prose of 
the text and the music is reported as he- 
ing extremely beautiful. Sigmund Beel, 
the concert master of the orchestra, will 
play a Saint Saens concerto for violin 
at the eighth concert, which would put it 
on a high musical plane, even if the re- 
mainder of the program were of minor 
importance; but as it is, it offers un- 
usual attractions from the full orchestra. 
Rudolph Kopp, the violist appears 
again as soloist in the ninth concert. and 
doubtless will duplicate his success of 
last year. He will play a work entirely 
new to Los Angeles. Plans are under 
way to make the tenth program a climax 
for the whole series by a musical com- 
bination that can not be announced at 
present. 

These are but a few of the “high 
spots” of the Symphony programs. The 
unmentioned numbers are fully as valu- 
able as these, and as a whole the pro- 
grams offer a wonderfully attractive 
menu for the music lover. The seats. on 
sale at the Blanchard building, range in 
price from $3.50 to $13.50 for the season 
remaining, 


It is announced at this writing that the 
frst recital of John McCormack. at the 
Shrine auditorium, has been annulled and 
certain recitals at San Francisco were 
called off on account of his illness. (It 
might have been much worse, for Cali- 
fornia might have gone entirely dry.) 
But apart from the fact that this change 
disappointed many persons who make 
the McCormack and the Paderewski re- 
citals their two musical plunges of the 
season, these two are the most adver- 
tised and the best known of all the list 
and would draw immense houses where 
Bach or Beethoven would fail, if they 
had happened to have a return trip tick- 
et. Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
announcement as to the postponed Mc- 
Cormack recital, which will be given 
Tuesday evening, November 21. 


I notice that the music composed by 
Mr. Briel for “Intolerance” has been pub- 
lished in collected form. Mr. Briel has 
shown commendable skill in constructing 
his themes in accordance with the cur- 
rent sentiment of this marvelous photo- 
play and the music is no negligible part 
of the production. In addition to his 
work, there are added occasional selec- 
tions from other works that are appro- 
priate, for instance a solo from “Aida” 
and bits from Wagner. During the hat- 
tle scenes, when the stone walls are 
burning with lurid light, Mr. Hastings is 
instructed to operate from two to twen- 
ty organ pedals, producing a Niagara 
sort of effect that 1s supposed to heighten 
the ocular image on the screen or to 
superinduce terror on the part of the 
defenseless auditor, I don’t know which. 
It is needless to say that there is nothing 
of this in the Breil score, though one 
might look for an indication like those 
given by Schumann for the “Sphinxes,” 
in his “Carnival Scenes.” 


Ernest Douglas announces a series of 
twelve organ recitals at St. Paul’s in 
which he will give a condensed view of 
organ literature by means of fifty sel- 
ected compositions. The range of time 
is from 1550 down to 1916—from Cabe- 
zon to Reger. These recitals are given 
Sunday evenings at 7:15. For these re- 
citals Jaroslaw de Zielinski has prepared 
a valuable series of annotations published 
in pamphlet form. Mr. Zielinski ex- 
presses himself with terseness and broad 
information, But there is one statement 
that is new to me, viz., “the opera made 
Handel a poor man and the oratorio 
made him if possible poorer.” The Han- 
del biographers state that while Handel 
was ruined, even plunged $50,000 into 
debt, when he abjured opera and turned 
to oratorio he was enabled to pay off 
his debts and accumulate $100,000 to will 
to his heirs. But we all make mistakes: 
even the erudite W. S. B. Mathews wrote 
that Handel left a fortune of $250,000! 
It was an added attraction to the per- 
formance of these oratorios—of which 
the “Messiah” was chief—that the com- 
poser in his day played an organ con- 
certO or gave an organ improvisation 
during the performance; but I can not 
find that “the organ concerto turned the 
(financial) tide.” 
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Eduardo Lebegott is preparing for his 
annual musical obeisance—the perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” by the Los An- 
geles Oratorio society. The oratorio is 
promised for the holidays. 


_Mary G. Read offers a recital of Rus- 
sian music at the Brackett hall next Mon- 
day night. She will be assisted by Isa- 
belle Isgrig. soprano. Miss Read’s vio- 
lin numbers are from Glazounow, Cui, 
Taskine and Kosloft. 


Musically inclined persons who do not 
get their fill of symphonic music tonight 
at the Symphony concert will have a 
good excuse to attend the Duncan per- 
formances at the Mason opera house 
next week. For there is promised a 
large orchestra and selections from the 
symphonic writers, especially the later 
school. This will be a rare combination 
ot ocular and audible graces. 


Judging from the frequency of Lester 
Donahoe notices in the local press, one 
might be safe in prognosticating a con- 
cert visit to his native heath. Lester 
received excellent notices from the New 
York papers, where he recently gave a 
recital. Evidently he has put in his study 
year with pianist Ganz to good effect. 


Margaret Goetz closed her series of 
recitals last week with one at which the 
assistants were Mrs. Mabee, Mrs. Hope 
and Miss James. In the large array of 
composers Mmes. Botsford and Ross, 
local writers of niusic, were included. 
Sixty-five composers were represented in 
this series of recitals. 








RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 
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CARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


VIOLONCELLO 
AXEL SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 


Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Bldg. 





See 
BACH SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


James Washington Pierce, Director. 


lished six years. Competent instructors In PANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, 
of Music classes weekly, 


classes and History 
awarded. Beginners or advanced pupils. 





Bron Arkmoor Studios of Interpretation 


Speaking Voice, Story Telling and Deportment. 
Tuesday at 2 o’clock. 


speare Class” meets each 


Tuition very reasonable 


MME. ESTHER 


PaLLISER 


Prima-donna Soprano and Teacher of 
VOICE 

is available for Vocal Students, Pro- 

fessional Singers, and Vocal Teachers 

at her Studio. Phone:—557894., 

2542 Ocean View, 6th & Coronado Sts. 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 8S.‘ Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 









Studio Phone 10082 Res. Phone. 74418 
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Monday—Tuesday—Thursday—Friday 
SOLOIST AND TEACHER Studio 315-16-17 Blanchard Hal 








Harvard School «military 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 1916 
Summer School held each year. 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 
Home 72147. Write for catalogue. 








St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 


Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Home and Day Departments. Courses from 
Primary to Junior College 


Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 














St. Catherine’s School 


Non-sectarian 


Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for 
Marlborough and Girls’ Collegiate 
Schools, 325 West Adams St. Auto 
Service. Boys admitted to Montessori 
Class and Primary Grades. Out of door 
classes. Limited home department. 


Miss Thomas, Prin cipal 


23209 South 46 


1350 So. Figueron St, 
(Next to Auto Club of So. Cal.) 
An ideal music school, estab- 
";CELLO. Harmony 
recitals, Scholarships 
PHONE 212i, 


Fupils’ weekly 


Private or class instruction 
In Literary Interpretation, 
The "Mazie Fullman Garrett Shake- 
Teachers’ Mass Thursday at 4, lor 


catalogue and further information address Kthel Evelyn Bryan, 1500 So. Figueroa St, 


23185, 


DOBINSON SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION! 


515 W. 18th St, 


2ist Year. The Speaking Voice 
Story Telling. Dramatic Art. 


! : J Credits 
girls now forming. 





Cumnock School of Expression 


others. 


Detailed information on request. 














Foundation 
accepted in City Schools. 





_ Story-Telling, Short-Story Writing, Literary Internreta tion, Drarnaatic Art 
Appreciation, Literary Appreciation, The Finer Arts in Relation 
and Children’s classes). Convenient hours; moderate tuition; 
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Singing, 
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Literary Interpretation, 
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announces a special group of new courses de- 
signed tor teachers, clubwomen, writers and 
; Music Appreciation, Art 
tn the Home, Aesthetic Dancing (Women's 


200 South Vermont Ave. 
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EXCURSION 
FARE 


M? LOWE 


Extended to Nov. 30 


Five Trains Daily from Main St. Sta. 
Los Angeles, 8, 9, 10 a.m., 1:30, 4 p.m. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

















—Round trip from Los Angeles— 
Pasadena $1.25—Every day includ- 
ing Sundays and Thanksgiving— 
tickets on sale by Agents only— 
return limit seven days— 


—Spend a delightful week or week- 
end at YE ALPINE TAVERN 
AND COTTAGES—American plan 
$3 per day, $15 per week, up— 
Housekeeping Cottages cheaper— 
Camp supplies at City prices— 
Lunch or Dinner 75 cents—Special 
Turkey Dinner Thanksgiving Day 
$1— 


—GET ABOVE THE FOG, where 
the sun is shining—see the beau- 
tiful Autumn foliage— 


—Reservations at P. E. Information 
Bureau— 


—SECURE FOLDER— 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


OVABLY brilliant, and an event to 
which society has looked forward 
for several weeks, was the large and ex- 
quisitely appointed tea given Wednesday 
afternoon at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
William G. Kerckhoff, 1325 West Adams 


street, the event marking the formal 
presentation of their charming twin 
daughters, the Misses Gertrude and 


Marion Kerckhoff. The entire home was 
fragrant with its profusion of beautiful 
blossoms, gifts from the host of old-time 
friends of the family. In the dining 
room, where a special motif was carried 
out in the decorations, a color scheme of 
pink and green predominated, an effec- 
tive arrangement of delicately toned pink 
roses being used, combined with rose 
tulle and shaded lights. The two young 
hostesses were attired alike in gowns of 
soft white tulle over silk, while Mrs. 
Kerckhoff’s gown was of orchid satin 
and silver. About fifty friends assisted 
the hostesses in receiving the guests, 
those standing with the Misses Kerckhoff 
including Mrs. Thomas Weeks Banks, 
Mrs. Eugene Payson Clark, Mrs. Stuart 
O’Melveny, Miss Eleanor MacGowan, 
Miss Eleanor Workman, Miss Dorothy 
Lindley, Miss Marion Wigmore. Miss 
Helen Jones. Miss Louise Hunt and Miss 
Rosemary Sartori. Several hundred 
guests called in the course of the re- 
ceiving hours to meet these two attrac- 
tive young debutantes, both of whom 
will be most delightfully feted in the 
winter’s society activities. Already there 
are being planned a number of affairs in 
their honor. Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. 
O’Melveny will entertain for them with 
a handsomely appointed dinner dance, 
Monday evening, December 18. A few 
evenings later, Friday, December 22, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Weeks Banks will en- 
tertain with a dancing party at the home 
of the latter’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
D. Woolwine, 1201 Lake street, when the 
Misses Kerckhoff will share the special 
honors with Miss Eleanor MacGowan 
and Miss Eleanor Workman, who made 
their formal debut at brilliant events a 
few weeks ago. Guests upon this occa- 
sion will include members of the younger 
set and the younger married folk. 
Another affair in the planning for 
this coterie of debutantes is that 
of which Miss Dorothy Lindley will 
be hostess. Choosing Wednesday even- 
ing, December 6 as the date, Miss Lind- 
ley will entertain with a delightful din- 
ner dance at the Los Angeles Country 
Club, honoring Miss Eleanor MacGowan, 
Miss Eleanor Workman, the Misses Ger- 
trude and Marion Kerckhoff and Miss 
Marion Wigmore. The latter will make 
her formal bow to society next Satur- 
day at an attractively appointed tea giv- 
en by her mother, Mrs. George Wigmore 
of 949 West Adams street, assisted by 
Mrs. John Wigmore. Any number of 
other courtesies are to be extended these 
charming buds. Mr. and Mrs. Dean Ma- 
son will entertain for them early in this 
coming week, with a pleasurable danc- 
ing party to be given at their home on 
Andrews Boulevard, while Mrs. Homer 
Laughlin, Jr., is also arranging an affair 
in their honor. 


Society en regle attended the opening 
matinee concert of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra at Trinity yester- 
day. It was a brilliant assemblage that 
filled the spacious auditorium and _ the 
event proved atispicious not only in a 
musical way. but as a representative So- 
ciety event of the season. Preceding the 
concert, as is the plan this season, a 
number of prettily appointed luncheons 
were given at the Alexandria, where 
special tables are to be reserved each 
first and third Fridays, for the Sym- 
phony patrons, who may wish to enter- 
tain guests at luncheon oreceding the 
matinee concerts. Among the luncheon 
hosts for this initial event. were Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Mason, whose hospitality 
was enioyed by Captain and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Huntington Miner and Mrs. Mary 
Wilcox Tongstreet. At the Symphony 
luncheon tables there were also Mrs. 
H. W. R. Strong. Miss Strong and Miss 
Nellie Strong, Mrs. Walter Raymond, 
and from Hollywood Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
and a guest. Quite a number of others 
were in the assemblage and a feature of 
the occasion was a ten minutes’ talk 
bv Mr. Frank Patterson on the “Beauties 
of the Program.” This evening’s con- 
cert promises to be eaually as brilliant 
a society event. a large number of 
parties being planned for the occasion. 

Wednesday evening. the second din- 


ner dance of the season was given at 
the I.os Angeles Country Club and if 
possible was more brilliant than the 
opening affair. The hostesses for Wed- 
nesday evening included Mrs. Guy 
Cochran. Mrs. FE. Avery McCarthy. Mrs. 
William May Garland and Mrs. Earle 
Anthony. Mrs. Anthony and Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy entertained together and had as 
their guests Captain and Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Miner. Mr. and Mrs. Rufus 
Snalding, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cook, 
Mrs. Alexander Field (formerly Miss 
Amy Brunswig) of San Francisco, who 
arrived a few days ago to visit with 
her parents. Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Bruns- 
wig, Mr. Ralph Phelps and_ several 
otPers. rs. Cochran and rs. Gar- 
land had as their guests Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell Taylor. Mr. and Mrs. Kay Craw- 
ford. Mr. and Airs. Charles Seyler and 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Connell. Major 
and Mrs. G. B. Pillsbury entertained ten 
guests. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Sar- 
tori entertained with two tables. their 
cuests heing Mr. and Mrs. Morgan 
Adams. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brunswig, 
Mfr and Mrs. Roy Silent. Mr. and Mrs. 


Paul Grimm. Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Frank. 


Wr. and Mrs. Ernest Duque. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Wallace. Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Morris. Miss Rosemary Sartori. 
Mr. Gurney Newlin and Mr. Jgnacio 
Mott. At another table were Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas McNab. Dr. and Mrs. Dud- 
ley Fulton. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Griffith, 
rand Mire. ifarry Coburn Ttrner. 
Miss Louise Rurke, the Misses Kathleen 
and Doreen Kavanaugh. Mr. Carleton 
Burke and one or two others. 


Interesting news to a host of friends 
is the announcement that Mrs. Hancock 
Banning is soon to return to her home 
here after passing several months in the 
east. The greater part of her time was 
passed by Mrs. Banning in New York 
City, where she kept in touch with her 
home city through the visit there of 
many local society folk. Refreshed by 
her sojourn of several months in the 
eastern capital, Mrs. Banning will re- 
turn to Los Angeles just in time to en- 
ter into a busy and brilliant season, of 
which she has ever been an important 
factor. Miss Eleanor Banning who is 
eagerly anticipating the arrival of her 
mother, was hostess Tuesday at a most 
enjoyable stipper party given at the Half 
Way House, the country place of her 
uncle, Captain Banning, located between 
Los Angeles and Wilmington. The 
young folk motored down to the pic- 
turesque place and enjoyed an unusually 
jolly evening. In the party were Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Cass. Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Nourse, Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery Mc- 
Carthy, Miss Anita Patton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wright, Mr. Thomas Brown and 
Mr. Jerry Brown. 


Members of the younger younger-set 
do not intend to be outdone this season 
by their elders and a series of delightful 
dancing parties are planned by these 
lads and lassies for the winter months. 
The first of these fortnightly balls will 
be a formal affair given this evening at 
Kramer’s new hall, at 1500 South Figue- 
roa street. The following affairs will be 
informal, until the concluding event in 
May, when another real ball such as the 
“grown-ups” have will be enjoyed. The 
chaperones for this evening will he Mrs. 
Boyle Workman, president of the little 
organization; Mrs. Albert Crutcher, Mrs. 
C. C. Parker, Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori, 
Mrs. Charles Wellborn and Mrs. George 
Wigmore. The list of young members 
includes Eleanor Booth. Marjory Bloom, 
Derothy Bloom. L. B. Tibisett, A. M: 
Tibbett. Etie Reynolds, Helen Chase, 
Marie Edmonds, Katherine Pauly, Caro- 
line Eshman, Katherine Wigmore, Kath- 
erine McGarry, Maud Gray, Florence 
McGarry, Susan Moultrie, Susan Weed, 
Virginia Turner, Beatrice Ward, Dor- 
othy Cook, Josephine Heintz, Katherine 
Burnand, Marie Hamilton, May McAI- 
lister, Camilia Schneider, Lucille Bert- 
ington, Helen Barry. Rowena Schnei- 
der, Andrew Brown, Morris Milbank. 
Ward Chapman, Walter McMillan. John 
Crutcher, Joseph Lippincott, John Grif- 
ith. Fulmer Hines, Lorenzo Duque, 
Carl Heintz, Nat Jeffries, John Mage, 
Tom Brown, William Woods, Jr.. 
Charles Wellborn, Victor Duque, Ros- 
sett Williams. Stephen Kerckhoff, Don- 
ald Kennedy. Gay Busvhee, Paul Mc- 
Garry, Robert Reynolds, Charles Part- 
ridge, Frank Wishon, Lester Carv, Read 
Goodrich, Davis Comstock, Thomas 
Cook, Roland Binney, Wilson Jones, 
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Quality Furs 


We show only Reliable furs—furs that we 
can recommend. We buy them from manu- 
facturers of world-wide reputation and we sell 
them for what they actually are. 


Our stock of all that is fashionable and de- 
sirable is now complete. Separate scarfs, stoles, 
collars, capes and muffs, complete sets, fur 
coats and fur lined coats. 


You are invited to view the display. 


J. CA. Robinson Co. 


Seventh and Grand 





Albert Parker, John Byrne, Ted Bots- 
ford, Edward Hill, Larrington Chase and 
James Polsdorfer. 


Many of Los Angeles’ prominent folk 
are planning trips to the Orient this win- 
ter, and a coterie of travelers who have 
arranged to sail under the direction of 
D. F. Robertson, manager travel agency, 
California Savings Bank, early in Decem- 
ber will include Mr. J. J. Vosburg, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Wheeler, Miss Nellie 
Grant, Mr. H. M. Hooker, Mrs. Samuel 
Black, Mr. James Turner and Dr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Watkins. The party, which 
will include a number of other Los An- 
gelans, will sail on the new Japanese 
liner, S. S. “Shinyo Maru,’ December 
from San Francisco. Upon their arrival 
in Japan, the travelers will proceed by 
auto through that picturesque country, 
thence go by rail through Korea and 
Manchuria to Pekin, thence to Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines. Dr. 
and Mrs. Watkins and Mr. H. M. Hooker 
plan to proceed from Hong Kong via 
Java to Australia and New Zealand. 


Many distinguished visitors to the city 
have been registered at the Alexandria 
within the last week. One party, spon- 
sored by Theodore P. Shonts included 
Mr. W. L. Ross, president of the Clover- 
leaf railroad; Mrs. Ross, and Mrs. A. C. 
Thomas of New York, a friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ross. A number of prominent 
folk from foreign countries also are 
among the arrivals. these including, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Edgar of Java. Mr. Al- 
hert Heyneman of Sweden, Mrs. Ruby 
Flint Hughes of Paris, France; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. F. Chapman of London. Eng- 
land; Mr. R. U. Valencia, prominent in 
the public affairs of Mexico: Mr. R. 
Carrall, who was vice president of Mex- 
ico under Diaz: Dro A.. H."Sayce, one of 
the most famous of modern archeolo- 
gists. from Oxford. England; Mrs. Allan 
McDonald and daughters of Montreal 
and several others. 


Miss Katherine Cocke of South Fig- 
ueroa street 1s entertaining as her house 
guest just now, Miss Hilda Clough of 
San Francisco. Miss Clough, partic- 
ularly talented and one of the most at- 
tractive of the northern society girls, 
arrived last Saturday planning a visit 
here of a fortnight-or so. Miss Cocke, 
herself has just returne dfrom the north. 
where she was the guest of Miss Clough, 
the two motoring down from San Fran- 
cisco together with a party of friends. 
‘A number of informal affairs are being 
given in compliment to Miss Clough 
while she 1s a visitor here. 


Miss Albertine Pendleton has gone 
north for a visit of two or three weeks. 
She is the house guest of Mrs. Roland 
Foster, nee Bryant, of San Francisco, 
the charming niece of Mrs. John P. 













Prepare Now for Christmas 


New line of embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
Towels, Doilies, Luncheon Sets, 
Pillows and Table Linen 
EMBROIDERY AND LINEN SHOP 


F. GUGGENHEIM, §Rxék" stops 









ORCHARD HILL KENNELS 


Paicines, Cal. 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 
German Shepherd (Police) Dogs. 
Pure, bred from imported stock. Pedi- 
greed. Sired by Prince of Uhlenburg 
Aon Ka C22 59646. 
And out of Alice von der Korner- 
wiese S. Z. B. 17821, A. K. C. 215147. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 


GAMUT CLUB BUILDING 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


HONO LAS KE auld 


JAPAN ~SOUTH AMERICA 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, ALL LINES 
D.F. ROBERTSON, AGENT 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK, SPRING & FOURTH STS. 

















Don’t let your 
child play on a 
street where 
there are car 
tracks. You are 
responsible for 
your child’s 
safety. It should 
come first. 
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Jones, who was much feted last summer, 
when she was the latter’s guest here for 
several weeks. Miss Pendleton has a 
host of friends in the northern city, so 
that her sojourn there will mean a busy 
round of entertaining in her honor. 


The many friends of Mrs. John P. 
Jones of 325 West Adams street will be 
pleased to learn that she is now con- 
yalescing from her recent illness. It is 
expected that she will be recovered suf- 
ficiently to return to her home within 
a few days. 


Miss Katherine Stearns of St. James 
Park was a recent hostess entertaining a 
group of her friends at a prettily appoint- 
ed dinner party at her home. Places at 
the table were arranged for twelve. 


Mrs. Jock McConnachie and her 
daughter, Miss Inez McConnachie, are 
planning to come up from Santa Monica 
soon to remain for the winter months. 
Miss McConnachie is to go into one of 
the local hospitals the first of the year 
to train for nursing, this worthy ambi- 
tion being fostered just now by the fact 
that Mr. McConnachie its at present in 
England, where he went to serve in the 
army. The young son of the family has 
come over from Europe and will remain 
for the time being. 


Early in January Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Nebeker of Santa Monica will leave for 
El Paso, where they will remain for the 
winter, Mr. Nebeker having business in- 
terests in the southern city that will nec- 
essitate their making their home there 
for the time being. Their many friends, 
however, will be rejoiced to know that 
Mr. and Mrs. Nebeker plan returning 
early in May to their beautiful seaside 
home on the Palisades for the summer 
months. Mr. and Mrs. Nebeker are at 
present house guests of the latter’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh of 
Harvard Boulevard. Thursday Mrs. 
Nebeker and Mrs. Walsh entertained at 
the former’s Santa Monica home with an 
informal buffet luncheon, the event be- 
ing an open-house for their friends who 
visited the beach city to view the auto- 
mobile races. This afternoon they will 
be hostesses at a similar affair, 


Several hundred invitations were is- 
sued for the first of a series of afternoon 
teas planned at the Los Angeles Country 
Club this season. And there must have 
been few regrets, for the clubrooms were 
filled to overflowing Tuesday. The host- 
esses Of this affair were Mrs. C. C. Car- 
penter, Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. Charles 
Monroe, Mrs. T. E. Newlin, Mrs. C. C. 
Parker and Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori. Each 
was assisted by a coterie of her personal 
friends. The rooms were unusually at- 
tractive in their gay decking of autumn 
flowers and greenery. Chrysanthemums 
and ferns predominated in the general 
decorative scheme, and in the dining 
room a profusion of brilliant hued Amer- 
ican Beauty roses were artistically ar- 
ranged, 


Mrs. John Hubert Norton of 824 West 
Twenty-eighth street has as her house 
guests for a few weeks, her son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. A. Wylie 
Mather, the latter formerly Miss Amy 
Marie Norton. Mr. and Mrs. Mather, 
Whose marriage in San Francisco earlier 
in the season was an event of much in- 
terest to a host of friends here, have just 
returned from an extended honeymoon 
‘rip to Honolulu. They will leave after 


their visit here for their future home in 
Bufhalo, N. Y. 


The dansant which was to have been 
given in honor of Miss Eleanor Mac- 
“owan, December 2 by Mrs. Edwin Jes- 
sup Marshall, has been postponed on ac- 


Count of the death of Mrs. Marshall’s 
brother. 


_Mrs. W. D. Woolwine is passing a 
“w days in Phoenix, Ariz., where she 
is Visiting with friends. She will re- 
'urn, however, in time to be one of the 
hostesses at the brilliant tea to be given 
at the Los Angeles Country Club, Tues- 
day, November 28. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Wells Morris, the latter 
rmerly Miss Anita Thomas, have re- 
fitned from their honeymoon trip and 
a temporarily occupying the home of 
Res Morris’ parents. Mr. and Mts. 
wank fLomas on South Flower street. 
“) and Mrs. Thomas in the meanwhile 
are enjoying a pleasant sojourn at their 
“ach home. Mr. and Mrs. Morris will 
onde Into their own new home on 
“TH street in the near future. 


. Mrs. John Wigmore and Mrs. George 
nopert Wigmore have issued cards for 
bs ‘ormal debut of Miss Marion Wig- 
‘ore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
h ‘8more Saturday, November 25 at their 
eiae, 949 West Adams street. 


mats. Charles S. Bradford, after an ab- 
ome ah a's months has returned to the 
o. s s€r son and daughter-in-law, 
gy yt Mrs. C. Raymond Bradford, 

In her ab- 


ONG Estmoreland avenue. 
re Mrs, Bradford visited several of 
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the ‘Atlantic Coast resorts, as well as in 
New York, Boston, the White Moun- 
tains, Montreal, Chicago, and returning 
homeward, she stopped off at Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco. 


One of the most enjoyable affairs of 
recent date was the Wagner reading 
with which Miss Harriet Strong enter- 
tained a few friends in the Strong apart- 
ments at Hotel Alexandria. Guests were 
bidden to greet Mrs. Charles L. Strong 
and her daughter, Miss Nell de Luce 
Strong, mother and sister of the hostess, 
Who had just returned from a visit in 
New York. Miss Ida Leonard enter- 
tained the guests with a reading from 
“Die Walkure,” the second in Wagner’s 
wonderful opera cycle. Preceding the 
reading there was delightful piano num- 
bers rendered by Karnbach. Following 
the program, tea was served. Among 
those enjoying the affair were Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Huntington Miner, Mrs. James 
Calhoun Drake, Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant. 
Mfrs, Lucien Brunswig, Mrs. Mary 
Longstreet, Mrs. Kate Vosburg, Mrs. 
Ik. D. Neff. Mrs. J. J. Meyler, Miss Neff 
and Mrs. Dean Mason, another daughter 
of Mrs. Strong, 


Miss Dorothy Seymour of 1691 West 
Adams street was hostess recently at 
a merry dancing party given for mem- 
bers of the younger set. She was as- 
sisted by Miss Faye Hughes and about 
fifty young folk were invited for the 
occasion. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Cass of South 
Pasadena entertained recently with an 
informal dance. Guests included a group 
of congenial friends. 


Miss Evelyn Lantz has returned to 
her home after a delightful trip east. her 
itinerary including New York, Wash- 
ington and Alabama. Miss Lantz. who 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Lantz is to assist at the wedding of 
Miss Margaret Daniell who will be a 
New Year’s Day bride. 


Mrs. Byron Harvey of Chicago, who 
has been visiting here as the guest of 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. 
Daggett of Pasadena, was the guest of 
honor recently at a charmingly ap- 
pointed dinner given at the Midwick 
by Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Spalding Places 
were arranged for Mr. and Mrs. John 
Miller. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rowan. Mr. 
and Mrs. William Breckenridge, Mrs. 
Catherine Spalding Brodrero of Hono- 
lulu. sister of Mr. Spalding, who is 
passing the winter here. Miss Maud 
Daggett. Mrs. Thomas Curtin. Mr. 
Briggs Keck. Mr. John Daggett, Mr. 
Lioyd Macy and Dr. Van Maanen. Mrs. 
Harvey was formerly Miss Helen Dag- 
gett and was popular in Pasadena so- 
crety. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman R. McFie of 
1130 South Arlington street are receiv- 
ing felicitations unon the arrival of a 
little daughter. The lassie, who is the 
third child in the McFie home, made 
her debut upon the wedding anniversary 
of her parents. November 8. She has 
been named Phila Milbank McFie, after 
her mother. 


Mrs. Margaret [Jam and her son, Mr. 
Harry Ham have come in from their 
country place and are domiciled in Hol- 
lvwood for the winter. Both are mem- 
bers of the Amateur Players and they 


will take an active part in the social 
affairs of the season. 
Mrs. Catherine Spalding Brodrero, 


of Honolulu, who is passing the winter in 
Southern California, and is domiciled at 
the Hotel Maryland, was hostess recent- 
ly at a beautifully appointed dinner given 
at the hotel. Maryland roses, ferns and 
delphinium held in a quaint golden bas- 
ket centered the table. French rose 
baskets holding Dresden flowers marked 
the places for the women and _ tiny 
canarybird cages served a similar pur- 
pose for the men. Places were arranged 
for Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Spalding, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Curtin Mr. and Mrs. Eu- 
gene Overton Mr. and Mrs. Byron Har- 
vey, Miss Maud Daggett. Mr. Bruce 
Macneil, Mr. John Daggett, Mr. Briggs 
Keck and Dr. Van Maanen. 

Hostesses for the second of the fort- 
nightly teas to be given at the Los An- 
geles Country Club this season. will be 
Mrs. William D. Woolwine, Mrs. Bur- 
ton E. Green. Mrs. Roland Bishop, Mrs. 
West Hughes. Mrs. John R. Haynes and 
Mrs. Walter Lindley. 


AIrs. Stephen V. Childs has returned 
from the beach with her family and has 
reopened her home at 3125 West Adams 
street, 


Miss Lydia Margaret Locke, whose 
engagement to Mr. Sidney Carr Walker 
of ‘Holton, Kansas, was announced this 
spring. has returned from a pleasant 
visit in the Middle West and later in 
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San Francisco. itter city she 
was the guest of lier brother-in-law and 
sister, Dr. and Mrs. William Benbow 
Thompson. Mrs. Thompson before her 
marriage was Miss Ruth Locke. <A 
week’s visit was also enjoyed by Miss 
Locke with Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Whit- 
taker, the latter formerly Miss Mar- 
garet Hanna of Pasadena. Miss Locke 
has not yet chosen a date for her mar- 
riage, but it is probable that the event 
will not take place for several months 
wet. 


Mrs. Charles W. Chase of 611 South 
Hobart boulevard entertained Thursday 
with the first of a series of bridge 
luncheons which she is planning for the 
winter season. For the initial event 
Mrs. Chase invited about forty of her 
friends. 


In honor of Mrs. Samuel S. Salisbury, 
one of the brides of the earlier season, 
and formerly Miss Caroline D. Hays, a 
delightful post-nuptial tea will be given 
Thursday afternoon of next week by her 
sister, Mrs. William B. Mathews of 757 
South New Hampshire boulevard. More 
than one hundred and fifty guests are 
invited for the occasion and Miss Mar- 
garet Mathews, one of the charming 
members of the younger set will re- 
cetve with her mother. A number of 
prominent matrons and maids have been 
asked to assist. 


Ebell’s Musical Program 


Mrs. Gertrude Ross will present a 
group of her own compositions, with 
Mrs. L. J. Selby, Clifford Lott and C. 
W. Stevens as interpreting artists, at the 
Monday meetings of the Ebell Club. Mrs. 
Selby and Mr. Lott are both well known 
soloists in the city. Mr. Stevens, cellist, 
played in the first Symphony Concert in 
this city, remaining with this organiza- 
tion for several years. Mr. Stevens has 
since played in concert in New York 


City. 

Following is the program: 

I. Scenes en Pantomime: a. Prelude, b 
Pierrette, c. Pierrot, d. Danse de Pierrette 
et Pierrot,—Mrs. Gertrude Ross. 

- & Golden Thought, b. At Close of 
Day, c. The Cusha-Bird (text, Cecil Fan- 
ning ),—Clifford Lott. 

III. Three Songs of the Desert; a. Sun- 
set; b. Night, c, Dawn,—Mre i J. Selby. 

IV. a. Lullaby, b. Levantine Romance,— 
Mr. Stevens. 

V: War =~‘Trilogy (text, Corrine’ B. 
Dodge); a. War, b. A Babe's First Cry 
¢, Peace,—Clifford Lott. 

VI. a. Japanese Lullaby, b. The Open 
toad, c. At Twilight, Cello Obligato—Mr 
stevens,—Mrs. L. J. Selbv. 


VII. Duet—Holiday,—Mrs, Selby and 
Mire LiGtt: 
Wednesday morning the Art and 


Travel met, Mrs. A. B. Cooke, curator, 
Mrs. Madison Marine, secretary, and 
Mrs. C. L. Wallis told of the heroism of 
Galveston, the sea-girt city. The mak- 
ing of the sea wall, the financial com- 
mission, the oyster beds and the import- 
ing of palms from California, were in- 
terestingly described by Mrs. Wallis. J. 
Tarbotton Armstrong showed slides of 
beautiful buildings, homes, statuary, 
gateways and ornamental lanterns in this 
and other countries. These pictures 
were accompanied by interesting com- 
ments from Mr. Armstrong, and con- 
cluded the morning’s program. 

Drama Movements Interest Club 

Members of the Friday Morning Club 
will consider the drama at opposite 
poles as it were. this week: for Tues- 
day, November 21, the moving picture, 
especially as it relates to the entertain- 
ment of the child in community mat- 
inees, will be presented by the drama 
committee and Friday, November 24, 
Richard Ordynski, director at the Little 
Theater, and one of the world’s recog- 
nized and original directorial geniuses, 
who will discuss “The World’s Great 
Drama.” Last Tuesday the public af- 
fairs committee presented some of the 
results of the recent recreation survey 
made, giving somewhat of a history of 
its assembly, of the ground covered, of 
certain particular findings of special in- 
terest and the significance of the finished 
survey. Miss Helen M. Wright as 
sunervisor of the survey work was the 
speaker of the day. Yesterday the club 
enjoyed a song recital by Charles Henri 
de la Plate, at one time member of thé 
Quinlan Opera Company in England 
and of the Paris Opera Company in 
Paris. the program offering a pleasing 
selection of vocal numbers. 








History and Landmarks Club 

Crowded to its utmost capacity was 
the club room of the Ruskin Art Club 
in the Black Building last Saturday 
when the History and Landmarks So- 
ciety opened its winter sessions there. 
Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes told of many of 
the historic spots in Southern Califor- 
nia which had been or were to be 
marked and preserved. and dwelt es- 
pecially upon the purchase and opening 
of a country clubhouse in Cahuenga, 
where John Fremont and Andrea Pico 
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signed the articles of capitulation which 
made this state a part of the United 
States many years ago. This property 
is located on Lankershim boulevard near 
the electric line and consists of three 
acres on which now stand a dilapidated 
old chapel and a shepherd's house. And 
many others, representing various patri- 
otic organizations of the state, told of 
what had been done by their respective 
bodies. Mrs. Forbes announced the 
placing of four hundred bells on Et} 
Camino Real to date; General Gridley 
Chapter, Eschscholtizia, Covina D. A. R., 
Ruskin Art Club, Pasadena Shakespeare 
Club, the Native Daughters and Sons 
of the Golden West, Ebell, Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the Pioneer So- 
ciety—twelve organizations in all—dis- 
cussed traditions of California and ways 
and means to attain the new clubhouse. 


HIGH-CLASS SECRETARIAL WORK 


Young Woman of newspaper experi- 
ence carrying highest references, also 
stenographer and typist, desires secre- 
tarial work. Miss Capron. F 6575. 





Announcements—Stationery 


5 a 
C. WESLEY DENNING CO. Printing, en- 
graving, social and business Stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones F' 6435, Main 2783, 


Art 
SF 
PLACE OF FINE ARTS CO., 923 S. Fig- 


ueroa. Furniture and picture framing. 
visit our galleries of paintings, 





eee 











Corsets 
LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bidg. Custom 
corsets built to the figure. Lingerie. 


eee, 
Gowns 


————e ee 
HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 
West Seventh St. Tel. 53152. 








Hairdressing 





ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. H, 

Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 

eT i ie 
Interior Decorators 


ee 
RX, OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 


decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 


Japanese Goods 





THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 &., Bdway. 
largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
jine of Chinese and Japanese art goods. 


Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHELI, of Switzerland. YIm- 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 


Portraits 











BROWNELL’S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bldg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 











C, A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 
Photography. Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 


i 4 


INDESTRUCTO | 
TRUNKS 


Are Guaranteed 
For Five Years 
Apainst Damage, 4 
Lossor Fire. 


| INDESTRUCTO 


SrHorp 





A charming resort for 
luncheon, dinner or supper. 


Special Business Men’s 
Luncheon served daily 
at the popular price of 
75 cents. 


Special After Theatre 
Supper served nightly for 
One Dollar. 
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By Pearl Rall 


OU all remember what happened 

when Eugene Field’s “gingham dog 
and calico cat side by side on the table 
sat,” after the family had gone to rest. 
But clocks are better behaved creatures. 
So when George Spelvin, the clockmak- 
er in “The Clock Shop” at the Orpheum 
this week, sings “All the World's a 
Clock Shop” and turns the key upon his 
handiwork lively times ensue among the 
clocks, but everything comes out all 
right. Sam Chip and Mary Marble are 
two dainty Dutch clocks with a love af- 
fair that cannot run smooth because 
False Alarm Clock, pictured by Harold 
McIntyre, loves the maiden also. He is 
aided and abetted in his perfidous efforts 
to part the lovers by Cuckoo Clock, by 





Charles Uffer. Both these mischievous 
fellows are so clever one sympathizes 


Laura Nelson 


strongly with the rejected lover, and the 
four sing and dance so well it is with re- 
gret the curtain rings down the pretty 
romance. Father Time, impersonated by 
Percy Walling, gives a striking vignette 
effect as he sings the old year out and 
the new year in in a lessening spot light. 
Doxie, the Dachshund clock, should 
have an over head path to be fully ap- 
preciated. The act is worthy all the 
popularity and good things said of it. 
Ralph Herz, with a new feature that dis- 
plays the fundamental basis of all true 
histrionic art in most attractive manner, 
and Marshall Montgomery, in a ventril- 
oquist stunt that is quite the most won- 
derful ever seen on the Orpheum stage, 
are close seconds in interest. Herz is 
the more artistic, Montgomery, the more 
fascinating despite his unnecessarily 
risque line of conversation. The act is 
sumptuously staged and Edna Courtnay, 
his assistant, is indeed a beautiful woman. 
Jule Bernard and Florence Scarth deliver 
a clever play upon words relating to “The 
Tale of an Overcoat,” that through the 
wiles of a pretty girl ended in a pawn- 





shop. Humor in varying degrees, ex- 
emplified by McDevitt, Kelly and Lucey 
with a piano; Frank Orth and William J. 
Dooley in a Charley Chaplin bone-break- 
ing act, termed a comedy; Britt Wood, 
the “juvenile jester;” and Searl Allen and 
Ed Howard in a “thirsty” sketch that 
has lost a bit of its “pep” with the elec- 
tion over complete an exceptionally good 
bill. One must mention the pictures this 
week, the magazine illustration of the 
modern dairy and the family history ot 
the house-cat and the making of vege- 
table ivory buttons being exceptionally 
interesting. 


Billy Burke’s Success Popular 
Billy Burke’s great success, “Jerry,” 
which has been revived this week at the 
Morosco, has been immensely popular; 
but it is scarcely fair to Ruth Robinson, 
the new leading woman at this house, to 


Hall, Orpheum 


pass judgment upon her talent or work- 
manship by this role. She does deserve 
credit for the way in which she has made 
the best of an illy-selected initial pro- 
duction. In the boudoir scene the en- 
tire company dropped into the broadest 
farce, thus saving it from utter flatness. 
To the thistledown part, however, Miss 
Robinson brings a willing and intelli- 
gent mind that give indication that in 
stronger roles she will find her own and 
shine as she should. Richard Dix is 
more fortunate. His interpretation of 
Peter Flagg, the slow-witted English- 
man, was well portrayed, although he 
dropped his insular English at times; 
but he suffered no impossible limitation 
of attainment imposed. As the suc- 
cessor to Edmund Lowe it is interesting 
to note that he is a well-favored gentle- 
man as to appearance. Gertrude Mait- 
land, as the participant in a twenty- 
year engagement, was entirely satisfy- 
ing; while Joseph Eggenton was a rather 
judicial but mellow butler. Edmund 
Lowe closes his Los Angeles engage- 
ment in a colorlessly saccharine part as 
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PICO AT FIGUEROA 


Home 22557 Main 3065 “y)\\))))) 


CERT 
LAST TIME SUNDAY NIGHT Uy ay 
TONIGHT, 8:15. ae LILA 
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By Ossip Dymow 


Beginning Tuesday, November 21, “PAPA,” by Zoe Akins 
Every Night (Except Monday). Matinees Saturday. 
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SUNDAY PRICES 50c & $1 








THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c¢; boxes, $1.00 


Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes 75c. 
Except Holiday Matinees. 


PAUL MORTON & NAOMI GLASS, “1916-1950;" LAURA NELSON HALL & CO,, 
“The Cat and The Kitten;’ SAM CHIP & MARY MARBLE, “The Clock Shop:” 
ORTH & DOOLEY, “The Fool Detective;” BERNARD & SCARTH, “Tale of an 
Overcoat;”’ RAYMOND BOND & CO., “Remnants; ” HERBERT WILLIAMS & 
HILDA WOLFUS, ‘Hark, Hark, Hark;” JACK WYATT’S SCOTCH Lads and Lass- 
ies in Tartans and Kilts, songs and dances, Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


Paramount Magazine Views. 





TRINITY AUDITORIUM 


L. E. BEHYMER PRESENTS 


Percy Grainger 


Pianist-Composer—Only Time 
SEATS AT TRINITY—75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 
Coming—Nov. 28-Dec. 2—THE CHERNIAVSKY’S Violin—’Cello—Piano 











Broadway near Highth St. 


MOROSCO THEATRE Phones: Main 271, A 5343. 
BEGINNING WITH BARGAIN MATINEE SUNDAY 2:15; NITES 8:15 
LAUGHS IN PROFUSION HERE!!!! 


“Too Many Cooks” 


The famous comedy success produced for the first time in stock with Ruth 


Robinson and a typical Morosco cast. 
Eves., 10c to 75c. Matinee Sunday 10c to 50c 








Main Near 6th F 1270, Main 1270 


BURBANK THEATRE 


TODAY & SUNDAY 2:15. TONITE & SUNDAY 8:15. LAST TIMES 
Grace Travers in “MRS. TEMPLE’S TELEGRAM” 


BEGINNING MONDAY EVE. THE FAMOUS LAUGHING SUCCESS 


~ BILLY” 


With Inez Plummer, Joseph Galbraith and all the Burbank Favorites. 
Mats. Wed., Sat. & Sun. 10c to 50c 


Eves., 10c to 75c. 





Broadway 


MAJESTIC Near 9th 


Z2ND & LAST WEEK NOW PLAYING—2:15 & 8:15 DAILY 


Benjamin Brodsky, famous traveler-photographer, produces the greatest travel 
motion pictures ever taken. 


“A Trip Through China” 


Positively the Only Pictures Taken of the “Forbidden City” and the Wonder- 
ful Mysteries Contained There. 
Taken by permission of the Chinese Government 


Mats. Daily, 25-50c; Eves.,-25-50-75c. 
Clune’s Theatre Beautiful 


CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM 


EWiGk DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAYS—Z:00 andes -J0™1 +. 
The Wonder of the Whole World 


“INTOLERANCE” 


Symphony Orchestra of 40 
The First and Only Production Mr. Griffith Has Made Since “The Clansman’ 
Motors at il P. M. 


Shows Begin 


WOODLEY THEATRE ,, 19.30, 23:30, 56:30, 8, 9:30 
ONE WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20th 


MAE MURRAY 


in “THE PLOW GIRL” 











MILLER’S THEATRE 842 So. Main St. 
Week Starting Sunday. William Fox Presents Famvuus 


In Fler Latest Startling, Daring «6 i 
VALESKA SURAT and Sensational Picture Jealousy 
Her Greatest Picture Since “Soul of Broadway” 
Added Attractions: Hearst News and Katzenjammer Kids. 
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Montagu Wade, the man who must be 
led to the altar. These “adorable hero” 
roles take all the spirit and talent out 
of the man. Lillian Elliott as the harsh 
mother, Albert Fenwick as Lewis, and 
Harry Dufheld as Dr. Kirk have minor 
hits to add to the story, which everyone 
concedes is complete with the third act. 
With Billy out of it, why was it added 
to emphasize the anti-climax the more? 





Grace Travers’ Ovation at Burbank 


Grace Travers came near crying Mon- 
day night at the Burbank production of 
“Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” and it was 
not because of any untoward event 
either for Mrs. Temple has occasioned 
much merriment this week with her 
funny mixture of distrust and gullibility. 
You see, Miss Travers’ numerous friends 
and admirers were so overjoyed at her 
return to the stage—if only for a week 
as substitute for Inez Plummer, the new 
leading woman who was suddenly taken 
il—that she was literally buried in 
Howers and the surprise and joy of the 
expression was almost too much for her 
equanimity. «As Mrs. Temple she kept 
Mr. Temple, played by Joseph Galbraith, 
busy inventing whopping fibs to satisfy 
her distrust. It is the same old game 
of deception, carried to such length that 
it almost grows wearying, and it was 
played rather broadly throughout. Jo- 
seph Galbraith, as the husband who dare 
not tell the truth because it sounded im- 
probable; Mennette Barrett, also de- 
tamed by the stoppage of the Ferris 
Wheel in mid-air over night; Nolan 
Leary as Frank Fuller, Temple’s bosom 
frend who attempts to help him out of 





his difficulty; Dora Mae Howe as Mrs, 
temple's young sister, Dorothy: Emelie 
Melville as Mrs. Browne of Pickleville; 
Frank Darien as the unfortunate Mr. 
browne to whom Mrs. Temple inno- 
cently telegraphs; Warner Baxter as the 
handsome suitor for JDorothy’s hand, 
and who wins by a clever ruse, and Rus- 
sell Powell as Wigson, the English but- 
ler—and a very characteristic and indivi- 
dual butler at that—are al] exceptionally 
good, They almost make one forgive 
ilte tiresome length of the playwright’s 
‘pinning. Probably, however, seeing a 
now and then it does not seem so 
ng, 





China at the Majestic 


At the Majestic this week there is one 
f the best examples of the moving pic- 
lire serving its best purpose. This is 
Prodsky’s pictures of China. It is said 
that they were taken at different times 
in the course of five years and they cer- 
‘ainly cover a large field. The photog- 
"ipher visited the largest cities and 
Faught the intimate phases of life that 
oe 80 odd to the occidental eye. The 
‘arrow streets, the teeming collections 
“| Tiver boats where many thousands 
Pass their whole lives—then the palaces 
ad Pleasure grounds of the rich, all 
ee a vivid contrast. Natural fea- 
we are not omitted though one could 
"el wish for a representation of the 
_intry and small town Jife as well as 
; Hh cities. The high tides that reach 
s Imes even forty feet are shown com- 
cr. 1 like a wave: the great wall of 
ean in its tortuous course of 3000 
= over the mountains, and other mat- 
ott oO! large interest are interspersed 
oO pope intimate features of wedding 
ei unéral procession, general festivity 
City Political Import. The Forbidden 
Rect ang its elaborate palaces the presi- 
_ of the republic and his sons. por- 
tals the Chinese army and numerous 
Mer features go to make up a valuable 
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educational series, such as one day will 
come to be a part of the public school 
curriculum from all countries. 


—W. F. G. 





Premiere of “Papa” at Little Theater 

Commencing Tuesday evening, Nov- 
ember 21, the attraction at the Little 
Theater will be Zoe Akins’ comedy 
“Papa,” presented for the first time on 
any stage. High comedy in the sense in 
which it is applied to many a continental 
aud English drama of pointed situation 
and brightly-quinped dialogue has not 
been the chiefest forte of our native 
playwrights, but it is said to have found 
an able exponent in Miss Akins. Such 
a catitious critic as Edwin Bjorkman has 
not hesitated to rank “Papa” with the 
“Anatol” of Schnitzler. The performance 
of a comedy should afford new opportuni- 
ties to the resources of the Players Pro- 
ducing Co. both in staging and the act- 
ing, and the settings for an American 
town and French country house, as well 
as a suite in London’s Ritz-Carlton, will 


offer varied occasion for effective stage’ 


decorations. The cast will include Per- 
cival Vivian in the name part, Kirak 
Markham, Irving Pichel, Violette Wil- 
son, Frayne Williams, Clarissa Selwynne 
and Corinee Johnson. The last two per- 
formances of Nju will be played tonight 
and Sunday evening. 





Orpheum’s Good Bill 


Four new star acts come to the Or- 
pheum with Monday’s matinee. Toplin- 
ers in the new list are Laura Nelson 
Hall, and Paul Morton and Naomi Glass. 
Miss Hall, is favorably known here as a 
comedienne, and this time appears in a 
new and very fitting playlet by Frances 
Nordstrum, called “The Cat and the Kit- 
ten.” Paul Morton is one of that famous 
former vaudeville team, the Four Mor- 
tons, and Naomi Glass is not only his 
partner in fame, but has won a place in 
the stn for herself alone in times agone. 
Combined, they have a clever skit, “1916- 
1950” which is smart, down to the minute 
and somewhat beyond, in its concept and 
its execution. Mr. Morton is a fashion 
plate himself, and Miss Glass has gowns 
that will make the women rave and 
the inen gasp. At the other extreme of 
the bill, in honor type, come Herbert 
Williams & Hilda Wolfus, and the Jack 
Wyatt Scotch lads and lassies. The 
former team will present a patter and 
song act, “Hark, Hark, Hark!” a funny 
and lively agglomeration of talent well 
displayed. Jack Wyatt collected his 
lads and lassies from the Hielands, and 
their work is sure to create a fund of 
mterest and a round of applause. The 
other new act is offered by Raymond 
Bond, who with Elizabeth Shirley ap- 
pears in a skit called “Remnants.” The 
bill also retains for another week the 
delightful Sam Chip and Mary Marble 
fantasy, “The Clock Shop,” and also 
Orth & Dooley in “The Fool Detective,” 
together with Jule Bernard & Florence 
seatth in “The Tale of an Overcoat.” 
Paramount magazine, a new thing in 
motion pictures which has attracted 
much favorable comment, presents new 
and interesting things from the world of 
affairs. 

“Too Many Cooks”—Morosco 


Frank Craven wrote for himself a com- 
edy that for one solid year provided a 
thousand laughs a performance in New 
York, with Frank Craven playing the 
leading role. The name of this comedy 
was “Too Many Cooks.” Stock man- 
agers throughout the country have at- 
tempted for the last year to obtain this 
brilliant comedy for stock production, 
but as usual the Morosco Theatre has it 
first. Beginning with tomorrow’s mati- 
nee, the Morosco will give the first stock 
production of “Too Many Cooks,” with 
a cast that bids fair to rival the original 
production. The story of “Too Many 
Cooks” more or less familiar to Morosco 
patrons tells of the young and pros- 
pective husband who is trying to build 
a suitable home for his bride, but who 
is constantly being interfered with by 
members of her family. He finally builds 
the house to suit himself through a series 
of comical situations that have never 
been equaled before in drama. Ruth 
Robinson, the beautiful new leading 
woman at the Morosco Theatre, whose 
introductory week in “Jerry,” won thou- 
sands of friends for her, will have the 
interesting role of “Alice Cook,” while 
the part portrayed by Frank Craven will 
fall on the shoulders of that clever juven- 
ile actor. Douglas MacLean. There will 
be big roles in the experienced hands of 
Richard Dix and LolamMay, while the 
large cast will include, Lillian Eihett. 
Tames Corrigan, Joseph Eggenton, Gert- 
rude Maitland, Harry Duffield, Charles 
Sellon, Nan Carter, Harry Schumm, 
Stewart Masten, Wallace Howe, Doro- 
thea Walburt, Mrs. Clark, Herbert Far- 
ieon, William Feehan. Ernest Rike and 
Russ Dudley. 
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“Billy” at Burbank Theater 
_ Inez Plummer, the beautiful new lead- 
Ing woman of the Burbank forces, will 
appear in this capacity Monday night, 
when the Burbank players offer the bril- 
liant comedy “Billy,” which for several 
years has been one of the greatest fa- 
vorites of the American stage. Miss 
Plummer is one of the best known 
young leading women of the country, 
and has a host of friends in Los Angeles. 
She comes with beauty, cleverness, abil- 
ity and experience to recommend her, 
and she will prove a welcome addition 
to the strong forces of Burbank artists. 
Yhe story of “Billy” deals with the en- 
tertaining romance on board ship which 
is seriously complicated by the fact that 
the hero is trying out a set of new false 
teeth, which he drops overboard early 
in the action. “Billy Hardrave,” a foot- 
ball hero, has many sad and amusing ex- 
periences for he finds that his sweet- 


bl 


heart is also a passenger on board the 
steamer, as well as his hated rival. Jo- 
seph Galbraith will play the interesting 
role of “Billy,” and Miss Plummer will 
appear as the sweetheart, while Dora 
Mae Howe will be in the role of the 
sympathetic sister of the football hero. 
The cast will include such Burbank fa- 
vorites as Warner Baxter, Emelie Nel- 
ville, Nolan Leary, Frank Darien, David 
W. Butler, Clyde McCoy, Elsie Fay, 
Russell Powell, Billy Evans, Carry 
Clarke Ward, and Andy Gunard. 





China Brought to Los Angeles 


Benjamin Brodsky’s famous travel-flm 
in ten reels, will be shown for another 
week at the Majestic, the second and 
positively last week beginning this aft- 
ernoon. Pekin, the ancient northern 
capital of China, is transported visually 





(Continued on page thirteen) 
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Keeps 
the Motor Cool 


Zerolene is made from Asphalt- 
base crude. By its perfeét lubri- 
cation, Zerolene keeps the motor 
cool and enables it to work at 
full efficiency. 


ROLENE 


the Standard Oil tor Motor Cars 


Sold by dealers everywhere and 
at all Service Stations of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(California) | 





Our Efficient Methods Enable Us To 
Give The Consumers Of 


os ay. 


GAS” 


A Superior Fuel and Perfect Service 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 


Home 10003 
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It 1s our pleasure to 


announce that we have 
obtained the exclusive 
agency of ‘‘EdwinClapp”’ 


shoes for men in Los Angeles. 
To men who have worn these shoes, 
this announcement is indeed important 
and to men who have yet to know their 
merit a pleasant surprise awaits. 


New Fall 
styles now in 
stock. These 
shoes are 
hand-made 
and carefully 
‘‘lasted’’—no 
better to be 
had. 
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IFTY-THREE years as an educator 

in a rapidly growing city and trade 
center must in any case mean wonderful 
opportunities for individual growth as 
well as for participation in the crystal- 
lization of community character and pub- 
lic affairs, and crowds of varied mem- 
ories as well. Such a survey is that made 
by John T. McManis in reviewing the 
life of Ella Flagg Young, a story inex- 
tricably interwoven in the development 
of the city and the school system of 
Chicago since the civil war period to the 
present time. The attendant social, 
economic, intellectual and educational 
changes, not alone of that community 
but of the whole country, are reflected 
in the career of this greatest of educa- 
tionists. 

“When I first began to attend the meet- 
ings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation women were permitted to sit in 
the gallery and listen to discussions car- 
ried on by the men,” says Mrs. Young 
referring to the assembly at Ogdensburg, 
New York, in 1867. Compare this status 
with that of a few years later when she 
became an active and valued participant 
in the affairs of the organization and its 
president, the first time in its history 
when a woman was mentioned for such 
a place of honor filled for so many years 
by men of distinction. Then revert to 
the fact that when Mrs. Young began 
teaching it was the only occupation open 
to women. Her early life and education 
throws light on certain predispositions 
as to thought and methods, that in the 
beginning amounted almost to austerity. 
By many she was regarded as cold and 
somewhat mannish in her strength, 
largely due to her natural reticence, ac- 
cording to her biographer. But time 
softened her greatly and “made her more 
highly sociable.” He says, “The change 
observable in her bearing is typical in 
her dress. All descriptions of her as a 
young woman emphasize the severity of 
her dress.” But latterly her apparel even 
denoted the metamorphosis within. But 
there is very little of the personal side 
of the woman given; it is as “the 
lengthened shadow” she is viewed; her 
work in its public aspect rather than the 
woman. 

Methods of “Teaching School Fifty 
Years Ago,” “The Early Training of 
Teachers.” in the systematizing and pro- 
motion of which she was one of the earl- 
iest and most effectual agents. and nat- 
urally to the larger work of building the 
educational history of the Chicago 
schools and her philosophy broadening 
ever to meet new and puzzling problems 
of the country’s preparation of the youth 
for citizenship, and the political influ- 
ences that introduced barriers along the 
path of her progress to the bigger ideal 
are discussed fully and clearly by one 
who admires and appreciates her every 
effort and knows his subject well. 

One of the most interesting periods of 
her life is that included in her term as a 
university student at fifty. Never satis- 
fied with her qualifications, evidently, she 
was ever alert for a broader vision and 
advanced methods. Having taught from 
the primary grades to the high school, 
and superintended the training of other 
teachers and their work, she was able to 
remodel the entire school system, intro- 
ducing vocational and technical training 
and many other progressive innovations 
into the curriculum, thereby lengthening 
the school period in the added attractive- 
ness of the course offered. Which also 
indicates the long way she had come 
from the purely literary and cultural as- 
pect of her thought in the beginning 
vears of her teaching. It is a book of 
the deepest interest to educators and 
students, and has its inspirational appeal 
also to the ordinary man or woman at all 
interested in those who are making our 
country’s present historv. Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young stands admittedly at the 
head of her profession, and but for poli- 
tics, prohably, would still be occunied in 
the conduct of the public school system 
of Chicago which she loved so devotedly 
and unselfishly. (“Ella Flava Young, and 
a Half Century of the Chicago Public 
Schools!” Byslohnm*leMcManis, A. ©& 
McClurg & Co.) 





White’s “Leonard Woman” 
Stewart Edward White turns from his 
pursuit of earlv California history to his 
African experiences for his latest tale. 
And while there are those who rise to 


combat his pictures of early San Fran- 
cisco, there probably will be few who 
have the experience which will warrant 
them in charging him with a distortion 
of the African perspective. “The Leop- 
ard Woman” is as virile and active a story 
as one could wish, reeking with the at- 
mosphere of the safari and “African 
game trails” and doubtless based on the 
experiences of the author in his African 
hunts. Then there is the distant boom 
of the European cannon—which is at the 
root of the story and which gives excuse 
for the movements of the principals, add- 
ing a “civilized” touch. Mr. White writes 
of his Africa almost with the pen of a 
Rider Haggard, yet none of the tale pur- 
ports to be of the mystic past—only the 
uncivilized present. The chief figure is 
an Englishman, for fifteen years an 
African hunter, reputed the best shot of 
the country. He undertakes a mission 
to a great African chief to secure his 
friendship before the rival German 
agent should reach him. This man-——the 
natives call him Kingozi—comes across 
the safari of a woman who in their closer 
acquaintance tries to turn him from his 
mission. But he is true to it and wins 
out in the face of temporary blindness. 
This is told with picturesque directness 
and the charm of style that has made Mr. 
White’s previous stories highly enjoy- 
able—even when he told us the peculari- 
ties and foibles of Los Angeles. The 
romantic element is present and the 
sentiment of the mighty hunter for the 
machinating damsel furnishes sufficient 
flavor for the sentimentally inclined. 
(‘The Leopard Woman.” By Stewart 
Edward White. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 





“Strong Man’s House” 


One of the strongest documents 
against war published in recent days is a 
novel by Francis Neilson called “A 


Strong Man’s House.” And yet it does 
not have the ear-marks of a propaganda 
nor the twang of a preachment. This ts 
a story of English life, relating the rise 
and fall of a great manufacturer, Alfred 
Birkett. With a humble beginning he 
rises rapidly in bank account, mills and 
estates, achieves a baronetcy and even 
aspires to a peerage. He is prominent 
in the dissenter’s church and shows his 
love for mankind by manufacturing the 
most deadly ammunition known, with 
branch factories in all the leading coun- 
tries. He preaches more shells as a surer 
way of keeping the world at peace. Much 
of the story is taken up with showing 
the effects of the present war on Sir Al- 
fred’s family. He has six children. Sev- 
eral become soldiers and others war 
brides. They suffer death and wounds— 
by his own shells, and come to the point 
where they will accept none of his muni- 
tion-made money. Finally he decides to 
sell his business; and then comes 
a sudden exit via a Zeppelin bomb. 
The story is so English that one looks 
for signs of first publication in England; 
but it relates too much of the conditions 
in England to be passed by the censors 
of that country so it seems probable it 
was brought to America for publication. 
(“A Strong Man’s House.” By Francis 
Neilson. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 





Fascinating Amazon Romance 


That mysterious and terrifyingly at- 
tractive river the mighty Amazon is the 
scene of Oswald Kendall’s latest ro- 
mance. The surprising adventures of a 
tramp ocean steamer which penetrates 
thousands of miles into the heart of South 
America up that great river, of which the 
author says one can have no conception 
without seeing it, recalls Paul du Chail- 
lu’s famous trip. Having read that, one 
is always eager to hear more about this 
wonderful water course with its myriad 
varieties of strange plant and animal life. 
For width and volume the Mississippi 
cannot compare, and it is to go after a 
cargo of rubber that the Martin Connor 
is chartered. Instead they get a cargo 
of gold, acquired after manv adventures. 
Captain Matthew Hawks. Grummet, his 
mate, and Cert’nly Wilfred, the cook. 
whom boy readers will remember in 
previous stories, are all here, and others 
as well. This author’s portrayal of char- 
acters is particularly interesting, as well 
as his descriptions of the river, scenery 
and the various tribes of Indians, among 
them the terrible blowgun Indiasn. The 
writer hits at the weakness of our con- 
sular system as compared with England’s 
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and as to our insufficient navy. (“Ro- 
mance of the Martin Connor.” By Os- 
wald Kendall. Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 





Boys’ Alaskan Story 

From a school in Connecticut to the 
vold fields of Alaska is a far cry, yet hit- 
tle George Draper accomplishes this 
transfer in two jumps Or moves, in a re- 
markable story of “The Quest of the 
Golden Valley.” Out to his uncle’s in 
the great woods of Washington he goes, 
where he acquires the fascinating secrets 
of woodcraft and toughens himself physi- 
cally. Then with his uncle and another 
boy it is on to the far north, where they 
all encounter most thrilling adventures 
which contribute to form a most interest- 
ing, stom. it 1s surprising how quickly 
boys in books grow up when they get 
‘nto th ewilds. However, there is no 
bloodshed, but plenty of excitement and 
interest for boys in the narrative. The 
one bad man, who tries to jump their 
claims, is drowned, which served him 
jolly right. As usual the boy hero plays 
the leading part, but the story is a gooc 
and wholesome one. ‘This writer has 
traveled extensively in Alaska, and his 
descriptions are graphic and fascinating. 
(“The Quest of the Golden Valley.” By 
Belmore Browne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Books Received This Week 

“Xingo.” By Edith Wharton. 
stories. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“General Joffre and His Battles.” By 
Raymond Recouly (Captain X). _ Fol- 
lowing the line of battle. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“The Woman Who Wouldn’t.” A 
Play in Four Acts. By Rose Pastor 
Stokes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Myrtle Reed Cook Book.” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Complete Auction Player.” By 
Florence Irwin. Rules of the game. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“And Thus He Came.” A Christmas 
Fantasy. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Contraband.” By Randall Parrish. 
Book of adventure. A. C. McClure & 
Ce 

“The Commonwealth of Nations.” An 
inquiry into the nature of Citizenship in 
the British Empire, and into the Mutual 
Relations of the Several Communities 
Thereof. Edited by L. Curtis. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

“Old Christmas.” By Washington Irv- 
ing. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Fullbacks.” By Lawrence Perry. 
Boy’s book. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“A Heap o’ Livin’.” By Edgar Guest. 
Poems. Reilly & Britton Co. 

“Old Forty Dollars.” By Frank Wing. 
Boy’s book. Reilly & Britton Co. 

“Rinkitink in Oz.” By L. Frank Baum. 


Short 


Further adventures in Oz. Reilly & 
Britton Co. 
“The Understanding Hills.” By Liv- 


pee L. Biddle. Dodd, Mead 
O. 

“The Old Blood.” By Frederick Pal- 
mer. A novel. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Man versus The State.” By Her- 
bert Spencer, edited Truxton Beale. Mit- 
chell Kennerley, publisher. 

“The Passing of the Great Race.” By 
Madison Grant. Political consideration. 
Preface by Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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“A Book of Burlesques.” 

Mencken. Collection of satires and ex- 
travaganzas. John Lane Co. 

“The Lamp of Poor Souls and Other 
Poems.” By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall. 
John Lane Co. 

“The Sunlit Hours.” By Emile Ver- 
haeren. Poems. John Lane Co. 

“With Sam Houston in Texas.” By 


Edwin L. Sabin. Boys’ book of history. 


Poems. 


Jk. Iappincott:-Go. 

“Betty At Fort Blizzard.” 
Elliott Seawell. 
Lippincott Co. 


By Molly 
Christmas story... J. B. 





New Holiday List 


“Tales of California Yesterdays” 
By Rose L. Ellerbe 


_stories of California’s early and later 

times. They are both humorous and 
serious and breathe the atmosphere of 
the ocean and mountains, desert and 
plains. IllJustrated. Price $1.00. 


“The Quest of ‘Little Blessing’ ”’ 


By Anna Taggart Clark 
Story of a little child’s search for 
the “keen” (queen) in which she her- 
self is lost with many complications. 
rut of heart interest. Tilustrated. 
Price 50 cents. Ready December Ist. 


‘“‘Los Angeles, From the Sierras 
to the Sea”’ 


Illustrated by Marion Holden Pope 
Verses by Charles Farwell Edson 


Twenty-four beautiful poems, each il- 
lustrated by an original etching de- 
secriptive of points of interest in Los 
Angeles, and vicinity. Price $1.00 
Ready November 21st. 


WARREN T. POTTER, Publisher 
511-12 Baker-Detwiler Bldgz., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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November 18, 1916 















Never Tire 


of Telling 


About the good service 
that our patrons enjoy 
in a journey to Chicago 
in the Los Angeles Limited and Pacific 
Limited trains. Satisfaction is their 
experience and they often compliment 
us on the luxurious comfort and excel- 
lent dining car service. 





These trains run daily from Los Angeles 
to Chicago via Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific; less than three days 
enroute. 


May we tell you fully about them? 


City ticket offices are at 501-503 South 
Spring Street. 


Saint 







fo # Frk i 
San Francisco 
Oakland and 
Berkeley - 


y 
—departs daily 5:00 p.m. 


E. W. McGee, Gen’! Agt. 


Six-Eleven Hill Street 


Phone service day or night 


60941 — Main See 

Santa Fe Station 

A5130 — Main 8225 
Ee 





99,000 


Security 
Depositors 


Absolute security for savings 
coupled with friendly personal 
service accounts for this great 
army of depositors. 


We will appreciate YOUR 
becoming “one of us,” no matter 
how small your start. 


EGURITY 720s) 
= SAVINGS BANK 


Savings ‘Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $50,000,000 
SECURITY CORNER 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 


[ne 


November 18, 1916 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 11) 


and brought to Los Angeles this week 


in order that local citizens 
upon its life and architecture, 


may gaze 
from the 


LOS ANGEL 


to London to impersonate the lost child. 
ihe deception is discovered, but not 
until the outcast has won Lady Brent- 
wood’s heart and a few others as well. 
{n the cast are Mae Murray, Elliott Dex- 
ter, Theodore Roberts, Charles Gerard, 
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They Are;” and those who enjoy E. V. 
Lucas’ graceful and piquant style will 
welcome his latest contribution to liter- 
ary history, “More Wanderings in Lon- 
don.” This is a sequel to “Wanderings 
in London.” 
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outer walls to the inmost throne room 
of the imperial palace in the Purple For- 
bidden City, as well as many other in- 
teresting sights. During the run of the 
fascinating and unusual film last week, 
it is said that almost every school teach- 
er, principal, college professor and edu- 
cator in Los Angeles saw the picture, 


Edythe Chapman, Horace B. Carpenter 
and William Elmer. 

Manager Woodley is busily superin- 
tending a Christmas Gift Campaign he 
recently instituted at that popular house 
these days. Three grand prizes are of- 
fered: First—a Briscoe 4-passenger 
Clover Leaf car and first choice of a 


Wilstach’s “Dictionary of Similes,” 
which Little, Brown & Co. have just pub- 
lished, contains more than fifteen thou- 
Sand similes, under thirty-four hundred 
Sublcctaneadings ana the index centains 
twenty-hve hundred names. These sim- 
les have been culled from all languages, 


MY NEW CATALOGUE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS WHO 
KNOW IS NOW READY 







FREE ON REQUEST 





and that others who are rarely seen at 
a theater except on occaSions such as 
when “Ben Hur’ is being produced or 
another unusual 
as well as regular theater goers attended 
the Majestic in large numbers. 


atraction is in town, 





McCormack Tuesday 


It has cost John McCormack, the popu- 
lar Irish tenor, exactly $15,000 to keep 
his word 
order to appear here next Tuesday eve- 
ning at Shrine Auditorium it was neces- 
sary for this popular idol to give up two 


to Manager Behymer! In 


other dates on the way east, the com- 


bined income from which would have 
meant exactly $15,000 to him. 


However, 
when Mr. Behymer saw him in San 
Francisco last week he gave his word 
that he would appear here for one date 
at least no matter what the cost. He 


arrives Monday morning with his per- 


sonal manager, Dan McSweeney, and his 
assistants, Donald MacBeath, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider. 


Percy Grainger Thursday Evening 


Percy Grainger, the distinguished 
young Australian composer-pianist, will 
arrive next Thursday in anticipation of 
his debut concert to be given at Trinity 
Auditorium that evening. He is the 
second artist on the second series of the 





Percy Grainger at Trinity 


Philharmonic Course which McCormack 
will open Tuesday evening. Grainger is 
4 planist of and for the people. The 
great general public are always delighted 
with his programs, which contain so 
much of the pathos, joy and humor of 
the every day existence. The program 
lollows: 


I, 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in D Major 


Arranged for Ejanwaye..... Bach-Busoni 
IT 

a Romance in F Sharp...... Schumann 

Wndine (The Water sprite)..... Ravel 


\¢)} To the Springtime, Op. 43, No. 6. 
id) In Ola Valley ("i Ola Dalom’’)..Grieg 
(Norwegian Folksong, Op. 66, No. 14) 

(e) ‘Rotnamsknut”’ Halling, Op. «2. ue. 
ns a i | Grieg 


Variations on a theme by Paganini Op. 
BeeOUm 1 ...k. we. a ee Brahms 
Ly, 
. Met Morris Dance (Original Composi- 
on 
(b) Irish Tune from 
Song setting.) 
¢) Gay but Wistful 
fion.) (Tune in 
Style.) 


County Derry (Folk- 


(Original Composi- 
a popular London 


Percy Grainger 

a The Leprechaun’s Dance. 
March—Jig—“Maguire’s iiek,” 

Stanford-Grainger 


Veldt to Drawing Room at Woodley’s 
c ‘ i$ rather a modern melodramatic 
Méerella that Mae Murray will picture 


ff Patrons of the Woodley theater in 


Amie es week, as Margot, a poor 
ere, pice in the farm home of a 
Varley. zouth African named John 
in T. "Or, according to the story, 


“ONflon is a titled Lady bereft of a 


eirrkigd Standchild who was lost in 
os “aiica, And so it happens that 
*1 a search is begun, under the di- 


rect} 
Schon of ay unscrupulous relative, Mar- 


AS Who has been sold to a villainous 
“named Kregter, is rescued and taken 


$230 Edison diamond disc phonograph 
or a $250 pathescope which brings the 
pictures into the home; second——a 5- 
passenger Ford touring car and second 
choice of the $250 Phonograph or the 
pathescope; third—a $250 Gulver racer 
and a $20 gold-piece, which is spurring 
all the youths to desirous energy. In 
addition Mr. Woodley offers in each of 
ive districts in the city and vicinity: 
First—$250 Culver racer; second—$45 
Indian bicycle; third—$22.50 Eastman 
JA special kodak; fourth:—an annual 
Pass to a loge seat at the Woodley 
theater valued at $15.60 or thereabouts, 
and a $10 gold-piece as the fifth prize, 
AS a consequence every one is busy who 
knows Woodley’s. 


Sensational Effects at Miller’s 


Valeska Suratt, the dazzling artiste, 
will be seen as a fascinating sirenic sort 
Ot@ereature. inte New. Willam Fox 
photoplay, “Jealousy,” which comes to 
Millers sunday. far a week ‘hic is ane 
other elaborate picture that is said to 
equal in sensationalism and unique beau- 
ty Miss Suratt’s former success “Soul of 
Broadway.” She is cast as a heartless 
woinan who marries a man she does not 
love, and then proceeds to neglect him. 
“Jealousy” is especially suited to her tal- 
ents and it serves also to permit her to 
wear an entirely new and startling ward- 
robe that will be the envy and delight of 
every woman who sees it. One of the 
settings in this production cost over $50,- 
000.00 to build. It is panelled with rich 
Japanese paintings, done on paper and 
stretched between bamboo frames. All 
the furniture is lavishly Carved, in Guri- 
ous omental figures and there is an al- 
cove, opening from the rear of the room 
which is fitted in black and white 
checked furniture, papering, and panels 
which contrasted with Miss Suratt’s vivid 
gowns gives a new and startling bizarre 
effect. Walter Law, Charline Mayfield, 
Curtis Benton and Joseph Granby head 
the large and excellently balanced sup- 
porting company. 


Grace Travers Deservedly Popular 


Grace Travers is wanted for three New 
York nroductions but has declined all 
offers. The popular Los Angeles actress 
has been enjoying her first long vacation 
in. years but her many friends are urging 
her to continue with her stage work now 
that_she has made her reappearance at 
the Burbank. It is doubtful, however, if 
Miss Travers will be seen again on the 
local stage after her special engagement 
m “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram” this week. 


Boy Actor May Go East 


It is rumored that Master Charles Bar- 
ton who scored such a big hit in “The 
Dummy” at the Morosco recently is to 
be given the leading role in another play 
that calls for a boy hero. It is said the 
play with Master Charles will be tried 
out in Atlantic City in January. 





Frieda Peycke has arranged to give 
her piano monologues at the following 
points this fall: Corona Amphion Club. 
Whittier Professional Woman's Club. 
Whittier Elks’ Club, Santa Ana Ebel! 
Club, Long Beach Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Hollywood High School, and Po- 
mona Ebell Club. She has a new pro- 
gram which is proving quite popular. 





Notes From Bookland 


Will Levington Comfort, whose previ- 
ous books with the exception of “Child 
and Country” have been touched with a 
mysticism that has made his work quite 
distinctive, has a new volume to offer. 
“The Last Ditch,” which will be issued 
from the presses of George H. Doran & 
Co., is said to be a return to the style 
of “Routledge Rides Alone’—a great ad- 
venture story, with two wonderful women 
characters and the colorful far east as a 
background. 

Montaville Flowers, who is a Califor-, 
nian, presents “The Japanese Conquest 
of American Opinion.” This book is said 
to be the first comprehensive discussion 
of the arguments pro and con with re- 
gard to Japanese naturalization. All 
those interested in the Japanese question 
and the “California attitude” will find the 
book worth while. 

Bernard Braley, author of “Songs of 
the Workaday World,” has a_new col- 
lection of verse to ofter, “Things as 


ancient and modern, and the book has 
been twenty-four years in preparation. 
Another interesting volume for Novem- 
ber publication is ‘‘The Intelligence of 
Woman,” by W. L. George; and for the 
younger folk “The Whale and the Grass. 
hopper and Other Fables,” by Seumas 
O’Brien. 


Margaret Sherwood, whose story of the 
triumph of a woman’s spirit over the 
tragedy of war, “The Worn Doorstep,” 
is now being so widely read, announced 
that she will devote the royalties she re- 
ceives from the sale of her War-inspired 
book to the war relief fund of the Allies. 

“Nobody’s Boy” (Sans Familie), by 
Hector Malot, published by Cupples & 
Leon Co., in its early popularitv was 
noticed by L’Acadamie Francaise and 
heralded as a literary classic, Hereto- 
tore “Sans Famille” has been known in 
America chiefly among students of 
French, so that the present publishers 
feel that in offering Florence Crewe- 
Jones’ translation they are doing a dis- 
tinct service to American readers. 





Second Church of Christ, Scientist, of 
Los Angeles, announces a free lecture 
on Christian Science, by William R. 
Rathvon, C. S. B., of Denver, Colorado 
member of the Board of Lectureship of 
The Mother Church, The First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Lectures to be delivered: No- 
vember 18, 1916, at 8 o’clock in Second 
Church edifice, 948 West Adams street, 
and Sunday afternoon, November 19, 
1916, at 3 o’clock in Shrine Auditorium. 
655 West Jefferson street. The public 
is cordially invited. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





NEW BOOK READY 


“The Amulet” 


By Katharine Treat Blackledge 


Dr. Elbert S. 
Says of it: 

“I have read with interest ‘The Am- 
ulet, by Katharine Treat Blackledge. 
The authoress on her opening page, 
transports us to the Far East. She 
writes in the spirit of an Oriental. Her 
book emphasizes the fact that the peo- 
ple of the East in customs and ways 
and thoughts are very unlike ourselves. 
This is not the same as Saying that 
they are mostly in the wrong, The 
West has much to teach the East and 
much to learn from it. Personally, I 
thank the writer for her book.” 


“Mrs. Blackledge has lived some 
years in the Orient, and read much of 
the literature of occultism, has con- 
Structed a fascinating story of sus- 
tained interest full of incident and ac- 
tion. The brotherhood of man, and the 
progress of the soul toward perfection 
as taught by oriental philosophy, form 
the theme of a romance which centers 
about a wonderful necklace whose mys- 
teriouSs power touches the lives of the 
characters in the story. The scenes 
are laid in Thibet and Iashmir, in rich 
and colorful backgrounds, drawn with 
an artist’s hand.’ Luanna Robertson. 


Price $1.35 net 
Handled by 


WARREN T. POTTER, Publisher 
O1t-12 Baker-Detwiler Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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JOSEPH F. SARTORI, BANKER 


M* JOSEPH F. SARTORI, banker, 


Los Angeles, was born at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, where he received his ele- 
mentary education. Then he went to Ger- 
many, where he spent one year (1877-78) 
at the University of Freiburg. Returning 
to the United States, he entered Cornell 
College, at Mount Vernon, lowa, and was 
graduated from there with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in 1879. Entering 
the Law Department of the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, he graduated 
in 1881. 

Upon the completion of his college 
course he entered the law office of Les- 
lie M. Shaw (former Secretary of_ the 
Treasury of the United States at Den- 





nison, lJowa, and studied for eight 
months. He was admitted to the bar at 
the end of that time and from 1882 to 
1887 practised his profession as a part- 
ner of Congressman I. S. Struble, of 
lowa, 

In 1887 Mr. Sartori gave up his lega: 
practice in Iowa and moved to Califor- 
nia, settling March 19, 1887, in the then 
new town of Monrovia. It was there 
that he made his first venture into the 
banking field, establishing the First Na- 
tional Bank of that place. In 1889 he 
transferred his residence to Los Angeles 
and ofganized the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, the oldest and largest sav- 
ings bank in the entire southwest, and 
has been connected with its management 
from the day it began business. He was 
elected president of the institution in 
January 1895, and has been its executive 
head since then. 


In addition to the presidency of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, which is housed in one of the 
most beautiful structures in the country. 
Mr. Sartori is also president of the Se- 
curity National Bank of Los Angeles. 
He has been a director for fifteen years 
in the Los Angeles Brick Company, and 
is actively interested in numerous ranch 
properties in California. He is also a 
director of the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake Railroad. 


He is a past president of the California 
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ahead of the common and give the latter 
some interest in the earnings of the near 
future. 

There are to date 334% in accumulat- 
ed dividends due on the preferred stock 
which would require a little more than 
$7,500,000 to liquidate in cash or about 
one-half the estimated net of 1917. 

There are also about $10,000,000 bonds 
which mature in 1918, and it is probable 
that the directors may make some pro- 
vision to dispose of these bonds before 
liquidating accumulated dividends. 

Should the bonds be retired, interest 
charges equal to about 3% on the pre- 
ferred stock would be eliminated, and 
there would still remain sufficient to 
liquidate in cash the accumulated divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, and leave 
a surplus for the common. 





Increases Its Capital 


It is announced by the officers of the 
Citizens’ Trust and Savings Bank that it 
is the intention of the board of directors 
of that bank to increase its capital, which 
is now $500,000, and the surplus, $145,- 
000, to a capital of $750,000 and a surplus 
of approximately $257,500. 

This increase of capital is necessary 
in order to take care of the substantial 
growth of the business of the bank, both 
in deposits, which are fast approaching 
the $5,000,000 mark, and in its commer- 
cial and savings accommodations. 

A condensed statement, recently pub- 
lished, dealing with the condition of the 
bank as of November 1, shows resources 
of $5,498.586.64, the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits aggregating $682,638.70, 
and a comparative table shows an in- 
crease of deposits of over 69 per cent. 
in two years. 

The activity of business in the north 
end and the contemplated realty im- 
provements on North Broadway, invite 
the employment of additional banking 
capital, and it is the desire of the man- 
agement of the bank to offer increased 
banking facilities to the merchants and 
small tradesmen of this section of the 
CItVs 

All the stock of the Citizens’ Trust 
and Savings Bank is now owned by the 
stockholders of the Citizens’ National 
Bank, and each stockholder of the 
Citizens’ National Bank will be offered 
and entitled to buy his pro-rata shares 
of the increase. 

The Citizens’ Trust and Savings Bank 
has been paying 6 per cent. per annum 
dividend since January, 1, 1915. 





Dangerous Period 


“This is probably the most dangerous 
period for the average investor,” says 
Roger W. Babson. “Present earnings 
are all that could be desired. Dividend 
payments by industrial corporations have 
grown more than 35 per cent. during the 
last year alone, and the total of such 
payments is now at least one-fourth 
larger than at any time in history. The 
railroads are also making large profits. 
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although they are receiving less atten- 
tion than the war stocks. If there were 
any assurance that these earnings would 
continue then even much higher prices 
for many issues would be entirely war- 
ranted. The fact is, however, that the 
activity now prevailing in the market 1s 
almost entirely dependent on the con- 
Mngance Otmele wat, alld at the first 
signs of peace we shall see all turn as 
pessimistic regarding the market as they 
are optimistic now. When the stimulus 
of war is removed there will be no found- 
ation for the high levels at which stocks 
are now selling. Then, too, we may 
not have seen the end of foreign liquid- 
ation. According to a recent report by 
President L. F. Loree of the Delaware 
& Hudson there are still about $460,- 
000,000 (par value) of United States 
stocks held abroad, compared with $780,- 
000,000 the first of last year.” 

Mr. Babson urges a study of underly- 
ing conditions and warned investors 
against “outward appearances and popu- 
lar sentiment.” 

“Do not follow the crowd,” he advised. 
“Make the most of the great business 
opportunities in so far as possible with- 
out overextending, but remember that 
now is the time to lay up a strong re- 
serve and prepare for the lean years 
which will eventually come. If the war 
drags on indefinitely this will undoubt- 
edly tend to buoy up business, commodi- 
ties and stocks, but some day when we 
least expect it hostilities will cease and 
the bubble will burst. There must sooner 
or later be a readjustment, and when 
that time comes a strong cash reserve 
will be the greatest asset.” 





Politics and Business 


In a few minutes after the stock ex- 
change opened the day after the election 
twenty million dollars’ worth of  se- 
curities were bought and sold in fever- 
ish haste. There is ordinarily a close 
relationship between politics and the 
stock ticker. This year, however, the 
result of the election had a smaller 1m- 
mediate effect upon prices than in some 
former years. The reason is obvious. 
War has put not only stock quotations 
but commodity prices where they are. 
War and war only made_ two-dollar 
wheat. dollar wool, twenty-cent cotton, 
two-dollar potatoes, sky-high soft coal, 
pig iron. leather and coffee. And war 
also marked up stock quotations by mak- 
ing companies earn prodigious profits. 


This war will go on, no matter who 
is president, and hence the immediate 
future of commodity and security prices 
lies beyond the control of American 
elections. What the country must, nev- 
ertheless, begin to prepare for is the day 
when the war is over and when our 
commodities and securities must climb 
down or tumble from the stilts upon 
which they are now elevated. That day 
will require the ablest and broacest 
statesmanship. It will be no time to put 
faith in buncombe and blatherskites. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC STATEMENT 


The report of the Southern Pacific Co., as filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for September and three months ended Sept. 30, compares as follows: 


Club and holds memberships in the fol- 
lowing clubs: Jonathan, Annandale Golf, 
Crags Country, Los Angeles Athletic. 
and is now president of the Los Angeles 
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PUBLISHERS AWAIT REPORT 
ESULTS of investigation of causes 
of high prices of paper by [ederal 

Trade Commission ordered by Congress 
at last session will be made public, it is 
believed, within two or three weeks, 

In regard to the situation faced by 


publishers, Spectator, the 
journal, says: 

“The situation in the United States 
in connection with the supply and prices 
of paper continues exceedingly serious. 
Printers and publishers have been in- 
duced to make contracts for a year or 
more in advance for the supplies they 
will need at double or treble the usual 
prices by representations that if they 
do not contract now they will be com- 
pelled to pay even higher prices in the 
near future, if, indeed, they can obtain 
their supplies at any price. 

“As to the actual justification for the 
absurdly high and still growing prices 
which are being charged for paper of all 
classes, the average user thereof has lit- 
tle or no accurate knowledge. Paper 
makers have shown nothing to justify 
the abnormal price increase, and this 
has resulted in creating a well-defined 
belief in the existence of a combination 
to inflate prices. 

“It is notorious that the profits of the 
paper makers were never larger than at 
present. This condition of affairs is re- 
flected by the fact that the securities ol 
such as are listed on the Stock Ex- 
change have been soaring steadily dur- 
ing the period of the war and have been 
mentioned in the daily papers for some 
time as among the most attractive spe- 
cialties in a bull market. These condi- 
tions have caused a serious curtailment 
of the profits of publishers throughout 
the land, and even threaten the solvency 
of many of the smaller publishers. 

“If the increased cost of production is 
to remain and become permanent, pub- 
lishers must necessarily increase their 
prices generally. To continue doing bus- 
iness on the present basis will mean riin- 
ation to many and scrious loss to all. 
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Our Early Rains 

One of Californias greatest assets 15 
her rainless summers and cloudless au- 
tumns. A long, dry spell of continued 
heat is necessary for the proper matur- 
ing and harvesting of many of her farm 
and orchard products. Moisture sup- 
plied by frequent rains in other regions 
is here supplied by irrigation. The rains 
which set in the first of last month 
proved most disastrous. The damage 
caused by them was greatly augmented 
by continued moist, cloudy weather ait- 
er the rain ceased. Raisins, beans, wal- 
nuts, alfalfa, even Egyptian corn, when 
nearing the ripening stage, have been 
very seriously damaged, more, of course, 
in some localities than in others. ove 
gar beets have probably increased im 
weight under the influence of the rains, 
but have lost in sugar contents in some 
instances as high as one-fifth. aM, 

The sum total of the damage will be 
great. Some farmers who figured oP 
paying off mortgages or making neetle 
improvements will be compelled to deluay 
these pleasures. 

To compensate for the damage done 
by the rain some benefits will accrilé 
therefrom. All pasture lands will be 
greatly benefited. Weeds in grain lands 
will freely start and be destroyed by 
plowing, making cleaner crops when the 
next harvest comes. The large acre#ae 
of summer fallowed lands will be put 
in most excellent shape for seeding. Fa 
plowing will be made easier and result 
in a great saving of motive power. 

Our people can congratulate them: 
selves that these early rains art not 
habitual but only occasional. ~Farmers 
& Merchants Bank circular. 


Receives Merited Promotion te 
\W. H. Thompson, formerly note teu 
of the National Bank of Californm, = 
been appointed cashier of the Nationa 
Bank of Phoenix at Phoen 1x. of See 
Mr. Thompson was president !ast nt 
of the Los Angeles Chapter of the aa: ¢ 
‘can Institute of Banking and mae - 
enviable record in his official conduct 4 
the affairs of the organization. He wa 
be attended by the best wishes oF nu 
erous Los Angeles friends and busine 
associates. 
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As To Swift’s Profits 


The American meat packers come in 
regularly for their share of condemna- 
tion for extortionate prices. ‘They are 
used to it, for they have it at home, as 
well as from abroad. Every time there 
ig a rise 1n meats an outcry goes up 
against them from consumers, and when- 
ever there is a decline an outcry comes 
from the producers. The wonder is, it 
they have such complete control of mar- 
kets, that the prices of meats ever de- 
cline or the prices of animals ever rise, 
Moreover, the moderation. of their 
profits in such circumstances is truly 
remarkable. Thus the average profit of 
Swift & Co. upon its entire sales oi 
over $600,000,000 in the fiscal year 
closed September last was 2.8 per cent. 
This is the result of a business which 
not only enjoys the advantages of all 
markets, and of large sums of money 
borrowed at low rates, but which has 
developed to the highest possible degree 
the utilization of by-products in the 
manufacture of various commercial ar- 
ticles. 





Institute of Banking 


Los Angeles Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking held its open monthly 
meeting at Blanchard Hall last night. 
Geo. S. Sumner, Professor of Economics 
and Sociology at Pomona College ad- 
dressed its members and guests. 

The subject of his talk was “The 
Changes in Monetary Standards,” and 
covered this phase of our financial his- 
tory from its inception to the present 
day, including the effect of the Euro- 
pean war. 

Professor Sumner’s address was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the Torrens 
Title Act, Earl Newmire, Manager of 
the Torrens Title Registry Company of 
this city, a recently organized company, 
taking the affirmative, and Senator ‘A. 
N, Thompson, head of the title depart- 


ment, Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany, the negative. | . 
From present indications Los An- 


geles Chapter will have a record break- 
ing graduation class at the culmination 
of this year’s instruction as about a hun- 
dred and fifty members will be eligible 
for Institute Certificates after passing 
the Banking and Finance examinations 
which will be held some time this com- 
ing spring. 





Ten Thousand a Year 


Charlts M. Schwab says: “When 
areasonable man is getting ten or 
twelve thousand a year he is getting 
the most he can possibly want to satisfy 
his needs. When he gets more he be- 
gms to invite unhappiness. 

“There is nothing that the world ad- 
mires so much as brains. The man with- 
out brains, and with mony, cannot keep 
the money. The man with brains, and 
without money, can soon get the money, 
ifhe chooses to go after it hard enough.” 





The Print Paper Shortage 
The announcement that five daily news- 
Papers printed in Yiddish, having a total 
circulation of half a million copies a day 
m New York City, will simultaneously 
fase their price from one cent to two 
is only another incident illustrating and 
emphasizing the effect of the shortage 
i print paper which has run prices up to 
93.00 per hundred pounds, on recent con- 
tracts, and threatens to inflict further 
wrdens on publishers. Whether in whole 
fin part artifically produced, this short- 
age is A very grave menace to the news- 
Paper publishing business. 
tne Federal Trade Commission has 
oitered a preliminary report after invest- 
galing this print paper situation. It 
ds that in the open market sales have 
been made this year as high as $7 per 
iundred weight. It finds that the cost 
! production at the mills for 1916 aver- 
ages $33 a ton. or $1.65 per hundred 
Pounds. It finds that there is still some 
“porting, but that there is a much 
sreater amount of importing, the imports 
‘ tnished product from Canada being 
Wout One-third of the domestic produc- 
Mae ifaiso finds that many of the 
on are now running twenty-four hours 
ay, 
These facts are important. Some of 
~,2te wholly consistent with the 
Mal explanations offered by mantu- 
_ aers for the swollen price. Others 
7’. Mconsistent with those explanations. 
ae true that some mills once used for 
ine aking are now employed for mak- 
aS Munitions of war, and that would 
fount for other mills running all night. 
pee Is no doubt that labor comes high 
Ene doubt that the war has consid- 
7 creased the demand for paper. 
rote hearings on this tentative re- 
hor st fo be held. They should throw 
tat, ent on a critical commercial sit- 
“> Witch is still more or less a mys- 


tery to tho : 
~ HOS€ m t 
development ost keenly affected by its 
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American Bankers’ Association 

At a meeting of the administrative 
committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association Atlantic City was selected 
as the meeting place for the annual con- 
vention of 1917, the week of September 
24 as the date, and the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel as official headquarters. 
Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., 
was selected as the place for the spring 
meeting of the executive council. The 
dates for the meeting are May 7, 8 
and 9, 





United Railroads of San Francisco 


The certificates of deposit for United 
Railroads of San Francisco 4% bonds 
will soon be listed on the Stock Ex- 
change. Application has already been 
made. The deposit of bonds is progress- 
ing In a satisfactory manner and_ the 
time has been extended to November 


st) 





Europe to Need Lumber 


“Europe will need a billion dollars’ 
worth of lumber the first year after the 
war,’ according to Dr. Edward Ewing 
Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and read by 
Frank R. Rutter, assistant chief of the 
bureau before the Forest Industry Con- 
ference at Portland, Oregon. “There 
will not only be an Opportunity to sell 
lumber, there will be a duty that should 
not be shirked. 

“This huge demand for lumber will, 
I believe, be largely for general-purpose 
lumber for temporary construction and 
rebuilding, wood paving blocks, rough 
construction timbers of all kinds, rail- 
way ties, car lumber, etc. There will no 
doubt be a continued and increased de- 
mand for the finer grades of American 
lumber, particularly hardwoods, for un- 
doubtedly the stocks of lumber in Eu- 
rope have been exhausted, as have the 
stocks of many other lines of manufac- 
tured goods. 

“It is easy to anticipate what coun- 
tries will compete for the privilege of 
supplying this lumber. We cannot ex- 
pect to do all the business. We shall 
be lucky if we are able to do even a 
major part of the business.” 

Doctor Pratt in his paper discussed 
ways and means of marketing the Amer- 
ican product to the best advantage. The 
recent formation of the Douglas Fir 
Export Sales Company was a step in 
the right direction, he said, as there is 
an absolute necessity for presenting a 
united front to the united front of buy- 
ers that will be found waiting in Eu- 
rope. 





Utters Wise Words 


The following from an interview by 
5. W. Straus is worth pasting over the 
desk of every business man in this coun- 
try: “With wages and commodities high, 
the purchasing power of the dollar re- 
duced and the abundance of money in 
circulation, people seem to be conduct- 
ing themselves into false standards of 
living. If there comes a check to our 
prosperity millions of Americans are 
going to have a rude awakening.” The 








Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 











OFFICES FOR RENT 
Single or en suite 
For information in regard 


to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 


main floor. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 
Main 5647 Home 60127 
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ANGELES 


GRAP 


wis€ man today is ne who accepts the 
present prosperity as abnormal and saves 
all he can, even adjusting his living con- 
ditions to meet the abnormal cost of 
living. 





Prevention of Interlocking Directorates 

Provisions of the Clayton act designed 
to break up interlocking directorates 
took effect Oct. 15, two years after the 
passage of the law, and a number of 
men who applied to the federal reserve 
board for permission to retain their 
memberships on boards falling under the 
ban of the law learned that the board is 
determined to end, in so far as possible, 
the community of interest among the 
larger banks. 

While no ruling has been made pub- 
lic from Washington, directors of large 
institutions have been told that no off- 
cer or director of a bank in the federal 
reserve system, embracing all of the na- 
tional banks and a few important state 
banks, will be allowed to serve two in- 
stitutions having total resources of $150,- 
000,000 or more each. 

The Kern amendment to the Clayton 
act forbids a director, officer, or em- 
ploye of a reserve bank having resources 
in excess of $5,000,000 from acting in a 
similar capacity in another bank. Italso 
forbids any member bank in a city of 
200,000 or more having as director or 
employe any private banker or director 
of any other bank or trust company lo- 
cated in the same place. However, with 
the consent of the reserve board, an offi- 
cer or director may hold a similar posi- 
tion in two other banks if they are not 
in substantial competition with the mem- 
ber bank. The reserve board announced 
two months ago that in determining 
whether two banks were in competition 
no fixed rule could be prescribed, but 
that each case could be decided upon its 
merits. 





Presents Great Opportunities 

Not since the civil war has the in- 
vestment market afforded so many op- 
portunities to American investors. Bank- 
ers’ lists are replete with offerings of 
high-grade government securities. Money 
continues plentiful, with higher prices 
as the natural result. A rising stock 
market is in full swing, based, apparent- 
ly, on the expectation that the war and 
Its attendant prosperity will last another 
year or more, 

There never was a time that called for 
more conservatism in making  invest- 
Inents, nor a time when a greater variety 
of conservative securities could be had 
on an attractive basis. 

As an example of the peculiar condi- 
tions arising out of the war, it is possi- 
ble now for investors to buy bonds held 
by German investors at prices from four 
to five points under the quotations in 
the American market. The buyer must, 
however, accept the receipt of a banking 
house showing that the bonds are being 
held for his account in Berlin, and he 
agrees to forego the interest until the 
end of the war, when the actual bonds, 
with unpaid coupons attached, will be 
delivered. 


Public Stenographer 


GILBERTA B. TAYLOR 


Room 909 424 So. Bdway 


Phone: F-5094 
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German American Trust 
& Savings Bank 


Seventh 
and 


Spring. 
Savings ‘Commercial « Tivst 













A Victory 
For Economy 


In amount of interest paid 
depositors The Hibernian 
Savings Bank is now fourth 
among the Savings Banks of 
Southern California. 


From fifty-fourth to fourth 
place in five years! 


This stupendous growth is a 
victory for economical bank- 
ing methods. 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank 


Second Floor Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Municipal and Public Utility 
Offerings on Request 


HOWARD N. MARTIN 


736 Merch. Nat’] Bk. Bldg. 
6th and Spring Sts. 


Los Angeles 


A 2636 Bway 2749 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 
7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


in buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 


CLEARING HOUSE 


NAME 


M ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
1's. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


C ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. 


et IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bidg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


EO BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


C OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


| See oat NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


F ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


oD N K S 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

i. T. PETTIGREW, Cashler, 
Capital, $1,500,000: Surplus $500,000: 
Undivided Profits. $235,441.61 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President, 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $400,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $77,655.00. 


J. KE. FISHBURN, President, 
apital, 0,000.00; Surplus a 
Undivided Profits, $200.000. 7 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 

MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits. $180,000.00. 


STODDARD JESS, President, 
W. T. S-, HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000: oa yo and 
Profita, $2,537,953; eposits, 
$25,270,000. 


I. W. HELLMAN President. 

¥. H ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 
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—Light, graceful, artistic lines, don't you think? 





—Beautifully grained mahogany in soft brown tone. 


__The table with 54-inch top, extendable to 8 feet, is $52.50; straight chairs, $9.50 each; arms chairs, 
$12: the china cabinet, which is 45 inches wide, $40; the buffet, 
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at Bullock’s. And you may 


Learn to Make Your 
Own Shades 


—Just buy your materials at Bullock’s 
from that great assortment of silk 
lamp shade fringes, metal galloons 
and all sorts of trimmings—with 
whatever material you select for the 
shade itself—and you will be taught 
how to cover the wire frame to the 
best advantage— 

—This service is complimentary. 
Classes every day. 





—Sixth Floor. 


A Venable Exposition 


—Handkerchiefs of linen—of silk—of mull—of lawn—of sham- 
rock—of voile—in white with colors and plain, also embroid- 
ered in white and in colors— 

ssemceds lOc, 17cx35c, 50c,./5c, ST andetip to.h12.00 ior .em- 
broidered ones, and beautiful lace handkerchiefs as high as 
525 each. 

--Can you not gain some idea from this price range (from 
l0c to $25 each) of the assortment? No matter what your 
want, you are almost sure to find it in this collection— 
—But we advise early choosing, as the selection will grow 
smaller as Christmas approaches. —-First Floor. 





New Slippers from Bullock’s Gray Room 


—the Southern California source of style a’ extremis in Footwear—the illustrations merely hint at the attractiveness 
of these Shoes— 
—And the Slippers advertised here merely suggest the fact that never has such dainty footwear been offered in such 
attractive varieties at Bullock’s. —Reading from left to right—the sketch shows— 


—First—a silver cloth slipper, with collar of black satin, 
$7.50; also of white satin with silver cloth band and 
heel at $6. 

Second—Gold brocaded cloth slippers with gold kid 
top and bands, $8—of plain gold cloth, $7.00. 
—Third—Fine black kid slipper with steel beaded toe 
and ornament—unusual at $6.50. 


which has one long and two small drawers and two cabinets, 


$45; the serving table, $28.50. 
Artistry in Lamp Shades 


—Has reached undreamed-of heights—at Bullock’s. Here are wonderful creations 
combined of beautiful silks and the hand embroidered Oriental designs—finished 
with beads and tassels—the oddest shapes that are to be seen nowhere else but 


it 
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—Seventh Floor 
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Table and Floor 
Lamps 


--make practical and useful gifts— 

there is a very complete assortment 

at Bullock’s. 

—Floor lamps come in mahogany, 

gold and ivory and are priced from 

$10.50 to $35— 

—The table lamps range from $2 to 

$23.50. 

—There are some wonderful new 

Chinese lamps at $6 to $12.50 
—Sixth Floor. 


Silk Stockings >| 


—Such Silk Stockings as Bullock’s is selling at $1.00 merit 
advertising— 

—Particularly in the face of market conditions. Full fash- 
ioned—in black, white and many colors, with elastic lisle tops 
—and those characteristics that go to make up silk stockings 
of character. It is, after all, their texture, their quality, their 
very own individuality that one must know to appreciate their 
worth—at $1.00 pair. 

—Then there are new ideas in Novelty Stockings, from $1.25 
to $10.00 pair, that will make ideal gifts. In Christmas pack- 
ages, of course—At Bullock’s—lIst floor. 





—Fourth—Beaded strap slipper—of patent colt, dull kid, 
bronze or white calf, $6. 


—Fifth—Another fine black kid slipper with silver bead- 
ing at $6. 


—Sixth—Black satin, jet beaded, very attractive. priced 


$6. 


aes ge are plain satin opera slippers in black, white, blue and pink at $4.00. White calf opera pumps at $5.00 
and $6.00. 





lst Floor. 


Clima 


Las Angeles 


November 18, 


